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IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION ?* 
(First Paper.) 


I have no sympathy with those who complain because 
philosophy is forever unfinished and is always beginning its 
work afresh. In the eternal youth of human problems lies 
the assurance that we are in the great world of the Spirit, 
whose life only an eternity can fulfil, and whose concerns 
no human reflection can exhaust. To be sure, this eternal 
youth of philosophy never develops healthily in any genera- 
tion of men, unless they look backward upon the history of 
preceding generations; and no fresh beginning is worth 
making, unless the ages have fertilized the forest soil where 
the new saplings are to grow. But the endlessly unfinished 
task of philosophy is still justified in its very incomplete- 
ness by the fact that philosophy itself is, after all, only an 
effort towards a passionless and yet truthful comprehension 
of the deepest passions of humanity; namely, of the pas- 
sion for knowing the things that are in the world, and of 
the passion for serving the worthiest ideals. 

These passions, which philosophy analyzes and _ reflec- 
tively criticises, are not dead things, but living interests. 
They grow with man. Their issues vary endlessly from age 
to age, amplify and complicate themselves as life expands, 

*An essay read before the Yale Philosophical Club by Professor JostAn Royce, 


of Harvard University, under the title, ‘‘ The Fundamental Problem of Recent Phi- 
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begin afresh where they had once ended, and so furnish an 
unceasingly altered world, wherein the philosopher has to 
find his way. He seeks (for so he says) eternal truth; but 
the truth as he seeks it is human truth,— God’s ways seen 
in the flying mists of men’s thoughts. His instantaneous 
photographs of human passion have, indeed, a fixed and 
unalterable appearance about them. The most transient 
desire or hope of his age, fixed by the technical devices of 
his system, pretends to be something demonstrable and un- 
alterable; and, because this particular shadow of passion, 
this one attribute of mankind, is not found in some other 
and later system, whose photograph is equally the product 
of the moment, critics declare that no two philosophers see 
the same truth in the world, and that all these expressions 
of humanity are alike worthless. In fact, however, if it is 
worth while to live, it is worth while to reflect upon life ; 
and philosophy, which is merely the most thorough-going 
reflection possible upon the presuppositions of human 
thought and passion, exhibits, in the variety of its doctrines, 
only the wealth of the life-treasures of humanity, not, as 
some have supposed, the poverty of the reflective skill of 
the philosophers. 

I will not make too much of an imperfect parallel; but, 
suppose (since, after all, artistic and philosophical reflection 
upon life are not absolutely opposed to each other) that 
poets were accused of cultivating a vain art, merely because 
not one of them had yet written the whole secret of man’s 
heart in one final lyric: would not such an accusation re- 
semble the fashion of those who scorn philosophy because 
the human spirit has not yet finally unlocked its heart with 
the key of any one philosophical system? Nay: in each 
truly philosophical age, the great thinker, who is master 
of his passing world, does unlock this heart, and become 
possessed of many of its choicest treasures. But in the 
times between, when passion lives intensely, and the heart 
is darkened from reflection by the serious toils and travail 
of life, humanity stores new treasures of experience in the 
mysterious hoarding-places; and, when a reflective age 
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comes again, the house is still there, but that which is 
within it has been altered. Hence each constructive 
period gives us its own philosophy. The work is indeed 
endless, but it is not therefore in vain. 

Our own time, one of peculiar energy and of considerable 
reflection, seems to me to stand in the presence of philo- 
sophical problems which, without being altogether novel, 
have assumed unexpected and even highly surprising forms. 
I feel myself wholly unable to set forth these problems, 
either exhaustively or worthily, in any brief space ; but the 
opportunity which this paper affords me must not be allowed 
to pass without an effort to suggest what seems to me to be 
the shape assumed in our day by the most fundamental of 
philosophical problems,— that of the ultimate nature of Re- 
ality. To this end, let me introduce my discussion by a 
brief historical sketch, which may seem to most of you a 
tedious, because a far too familiar, preliminary, but which 
I shall find useful, I fancy, in trying to make clear my views 
in the conchiding division of my paper. 


I. NATURAL LAW: THE MECHANICAL VIEW. 


Modern Philosophy, as it began in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, worked under the influence of the presuppositions of 
a time when success meant despotic mastery, and when tra- 
dition was of less importance to the nations than were intel- 
lectual skill and physical force. The Seventeenth Century 
had forsaken Mediawvalism, and had not yet invented the 
ideals of national unity or of popular government. Men 
asked, “ Who is our master?” In the Middle Ages, such 
questions had answered themselves. The emperor is our 
master, or the pope or the feudal lord: so people had said 
according as time and land had determined. But now the 
question was more doubtful; and yet the people could not 
say, as in our time they have learned to say, “ We, the 
nation, under our chosen King or Parliament,— we are the 
masters,” since men were looking up to that master whom 
external fortune preferred. The master, then, was the tri- 
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umphant Protector, or the king by right divine, or the suc- 
cessful conqueror; in short, he was the despot, the Levia- 
than, the man on whose side were by chance the strongest 
battalions. Armies were often constituted of mercenaries. 
War was an affair rather of money and ambition than of 
national passion. People hated the soldier as an alien, even 
when he fought under their own flag. A king might have 
to conquer his own land as if it were another’s. A con- 
queror annexed a province as he would have appropriated 
a treasure, not because he thereby built up a national unity, 
but because he thus increased the sum total of his revenues. 
Political affairs were too often divorced from national feel- 
ing. In Germany, the battle-ground of Europe, national 
feeling was indeed for generations almost extinguished by 
the physical forces beneath which this age of despots buried 
a suffering people. 

The philosophy of this age is usually and wrongly charac- 
terized, by those who undertake to describe it, as a philoso- 
phy whose principle was Self-consciousness. Too much, I 
think, has been made in just this connection of the Carte- 
sian “ COGITO, ERGO SUM.” That was a weighty saying; but 
one may complain of its development in the Cartesian sys- 
tem, much as Socrates in the Phedo complains of the abor- 
tive teleology of Anaxagoras. “I read in Anaxagoras,” 
says, in effect, Socrates, “that the Nous causes all things. 
Herein I rejoiced. But I read further, and found that, when 
he came to speak of man, he explained him by describing 
his bones and sinews, which are surely not the Nous.” Even 
so Des Cartes appeals to self-consciousness as the norm of 
truth. But erelong he begins on his physics; and we find 
that now he has altogether given the go-by to self-conscious- 
ness, which has no more to say in a world where all is voice- 
less and geometrically unreal. 

In Spinoza, Self-consciousness not only has no voice, but 
clearly sees why it has no business to break the everlasting 
silence. At the outset of the search for truth, it indeed 
eloquently longs, as at the beginning of Spinoza’s T'ractate 
on the Improvement of the Understanding, for rest and self- 
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realization. Erelong, however, it discovers that truth must 
not be reflected upon, but must be merely seen and ac- 
cepted. At this Self-consciousness takes its solemn resolve, 
“From this time forth I never will speak more”; and, in 
fact, no torture ever opes its lips thenceforth until its mystic 
euthanasia in the Fifth Part of the Ethics. 
Self-consciousness, then, was not the principle of the new 
philosophy, any more than freedom was the guiding angel of 
the atrocious Thirty Years’ War, or any more than democ- 
racy in the modern sense was the creator of Cromwell, or 
any more than patriotism or a true national consciousness 
found expression in the wars of Louis XIV. The principle 
of the new philosophy was one of dictatorship, of despotism, 
of absolute mastery. To be sure, just as Europe no longer 
went on crusades, or gave true allegiance to the Emperor, 
Cesar’s successor, so modern philosophy was no longer the 
handmaid of theology. But when the traditional master 
gives place to the Leviathan, when you behead Charles I. 
and find in his place Cromwell, when you forsake the Holy 
Roman Empire and submit to Louis XIV., you are not any 
freer for the change. On the contrary, the freedom of tra- 
dition is gone; you are in bondage to the last chieftain who 
has found the way to make war nourish war, and who has 
sacked your city. So, too, in philosophy you may be free 
from the scholastic forms of disputation, but the geometri- 
cal method, with its armed array of hungry propositions, 
devours all the interests of your life that chance to oppose 
its leading axioms and definitions. Is it a Hobbes who 
conquers your citadel? Lo! his system has chained every 
impulse of your heart. You are a hopelessly selfish creat- 
ure; a member of a race that, save for its possession of rea- 
son, is worse than the wild beasts; a race whose natural 
state is an inconceivably horrible warfare. Is it some 
Cartesian occasionalist whose principles have bound you? 
Well, then, animals are unconscious automata; and, as for 
you, you have no part in raising your own arm. God’s 
miraculous power interferes in every one of your acts, and 
your daily life is clearly and distinctly shown to be a mys- 
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tery more perplexing than the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. Such is the fortune of philosophic warfare. You may 
be disheartened, but you must submit. 

The first significance, then, of this initial age of modern 
philosophy lies in its development of the conception of mer- 
ciless philosophical demonstration on the basis of assumed 
principles. The model of philosophy was that very method 
of coercion which characterized the political life of the time. 
As the de facto Ruler called God to witness that heaven was 
on his side, and that all good men were bound to submit to 
his will, so the de facto Principle in a system of philosophy 
assumed a divine right to rule.with absolute and unsparing 
consistency in every region of human life. But I hasten to 
add that a second significant feature of this age related to 
something much deeper than the form of the philosophic 
system as such. Deeper than the outward show of despot- 
ism in the political world was that longing for an absolute 
solution of the problems of confessional and political sov- 
ereignty, which led people thus to serve arbitrary leaders in 
the hope of finding at last the strongest leader, and so of 
accomplishing a final conquest of all pretenders and heretics. 
Even so in philosophy, the pretentious geometrical method 
which in Spinoza’s Ethics so often wearies us with its mere 
simulation of necessity, and which so often gives us empir- 
ical generalizations under the guise of rational demonstra- 
tions, is, after all, only an effort to express, even in the ex- 
ternal shape of the system itself, a profound belief that the 
true world is absolutely fixed, necessary, motionless, eternal. 
Absolutism in the form is only the phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of a faith in an absolutism of the content. Government 
ought to crush, will crush, all heresy and treason. There is 
only one ideal state. If we but conquer the provinces long 
enough, extinguish the enemies vigorously enough, we shall 
some day reach the ideal, and Europe will be organized. 
Even so, the truth about the world is that it is one objective 
system, complete, everlasting, necessary. Only try long 
enough, with your geometrical method, and you will at last 
come to rest in the contemplation of this world of Law. 
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Yes, LAW, that fundamental conception of the Philosophy 
of Nature, first assumed its modern shape in the philosophy 
of the Seventeenth Century. The growth of science since 
Galileo gave the empirical basis for the new notion. The 
ancient synthetic geometry had known what law meant as 
applied to space. The nature, that is, the one simple law 
of the structure of a geometrical figure, could be developed 
by the addition of auxiliary constructions in such a way as 
to exhibit, in necessary and orderly sequence, a vast number 
of apparently diverse and disconnected properties of the 
figure. Even so, for the Galilean method of induction, the 
law of nature was to express, in the form of a simple prin- 
ciple, many empirical facts. At the outset of science, noth- 
ing was sure to the investigator but that nature was the 
expression of principles. These principles appeared in the 
doctrine first as hypotheses. Deduction developed the con- 
sequences they ought to have if they were true, and experi- 
ment verified these consequences by the study of facts. 

The Columbus’s egg of Galileo’s method lay in his dis- 
covery of a plan by which the necessity of geometry could 
be applied to the examination of natural facts. In earlier 
speculations, either the principles assumed had been vague, 
mystical suggestions, or the investigators had been obliged 
to collect facts without being able to discover more than the 
most insignificant principles. In the age preceding the de- 
velopment of modern science, such theories as the doctrine 
of signatures in medicine show us what was necessary, so 
long as principles unapplied to facts were the only resource 
of speculative science ; while, on the other hand, rough, im- 
perfect observations, which could be of value only to the 
artist or to the artisan, constituted the whole of growing 
empirical science. It was Galileo’s discovery that, if prin- 
ciples were stated on the basis of suggestions already given 
by the facts of nature, if they were stated with the exactness 
of which the Euclidean theorems were already the model, 
and if the geometrical method were applied to deduce such 
consequences from these principles as could be tested by 
experience, then, and then only, natural science could assume 
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a form at once well founded in facts and rational in its ex- 
pression. The success of Galileo in elementary mechanics 
first showed men what the possibilities of science were ; 
and very rapidly the speculative thinkers of the Seventeenth 
Century seized on the suggestions of the new method. A 
sort of romantic delight in mathematical necessity charac- 
terized the whole thought at the time. ‘“ We have wandered 
so long in mysticism without knowing how to question 
nature, we have revered so long the rigidity of geometrical 
science without being able to imitate its clearness! Now at 
last,” men said, “ we have found the royal road to truth. A 
nature whose laws the Galilean method can investigate must 
be a nature where necessity is universal. Surely, the distince- 
tion, then, between science and mysticism lies in the fact that 
science is geometrical in its form and verified in its content, 
whereas mysticism is inexact in its form and unverifiable in 
its assertions.” 

The high hopes aroused by the early successes of elemen- 
tary physical science rather grew than faded as the century 
advanced. The most picturesque triumphs of the modern 
intellect belong, in fact, to the period from Galileo to 
Newton. Never again will it be possible for human thought 
to seem at one stroke to conquer the heavens, as the New- 
tonian method did; and, although the great philosophers of 
the Seventeenth Century did not live to learn the scope of 
the Newtonian science, they were already able to anticipate 
that some such triumph was near. They were not slow to 
follow the model of the special investigators in forming 
their own philosophical systems. And so the conception to 
which the Seventeenth Century leads us is the conception 
of a world where an infinite number of facts are bound 
together as cases of simple principles, in such wise that if 
the principles are once discovered, through patient induc- 
tion or skilful ingenuity, the most unsuspected connections 
between remote facts of nature may be expected to result, 
and the most minute data of experience may become expli- 
cable. 

I think that in estimating the work of the Seventeenth 
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Century sufficient stress is not laid, in most historical studies 
of modern philosophy, upon the transformation thus given to 
the conception of natural causation. Modern discussion 
upon the nature of causation (especially in Great Britain 
and in our own country) treats the problem as if the idea of 
cause had not developed since the time of Plato. For in- 
stance, we have the old inquiry as to the nature of the effi- 
cient causation exemplified in human will, too often treated 
by philosophers as if it were the only question about causa- 
tion. This inquiry, however, bears upon only one-half of 
the real problem. We find in so recent a writer as Dr. 
Martineau a disposition to ignore that side of the concept 
of natural causation in which this concept appears as satis- 
fying the human desire for a simple explanation of the 
complex facts of the world in terms of unity. The Seven- 
teenth Century, as most know, ignored effi cient causation ; 
or else, as in the case of Des Cartes, admitted the existence 
of efficient causation in the one case of human free will, but 
did so for theological rather than for genuinely philosophical 
reasons. Yet why the Seventeenth Century ignored efficient 
causation,— why for Spinoza necessity, and not freedom, 
seemed the only rational account of even the most passion- 
ate human life,—this question is seldom answered. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Seventeenth Century, as the 
age of absolutism in philosophy, knew only of sovereign 
principles ; and the sovereign principle that was then in the 
air was the principle of a new mechanical science, which 
asked, concerning facts, “ Of what law are they cases? what 
formula expresses their content?” and not, “ How are they 
related to human will?” To interpret the world in terms 
of ideals was not the mission of this age; and every view of 
causation that dwells on ideal efficiency as its only funda- 
mental characteristic ignores one-sidedly that whole concep- 
tion of reality which we owe to the Seventeenth Century. 
It is true that the conception of causality which defines it in 
terms of that ideal efficiency which we seem to see ex- 
pressed in the human volition is by no means worthless or 
unphilosophical. In fact, it is precisely the relationship 
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between these two views of causation that to my mind con- 
stitutes the fundamental issue of recent philosophy. But 
it is without profit that we study the history of philosophy, 
if we are unwilling to take a one-sided age, with all the 
defects of its qualities, and to comprehend, in order that 
we may transcend. 

The idea of all-pervading law thus developed did not 
rest during the Eighteenth Century: it was the principle 
of the growth of the whole of modern physical science. 
But, to be sure, reasons which we shall soon further con- 
sider led the philosophers of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century to ignore in great part the later stages of the 
growth of this fundamental concept. For, by the middle 
of the eighteenth century, philosophy was no longer 
under the spell of the geometrical method, and it was no 
longer interested in reflecting solely upon the ideas of rigid 
scientific investigation. Absolutism had given place to skep- 
ticism. But meanwhile, in the scientific world, the concep- 
tion of universal law grew, until it received that classic 
expression in Laplace’s Essay on Probabilities which has 
in recent times so often been cited. I call this expression 
“classic,” because, in all its one-sidedness, it has precisely 
the perfection which it is the privilege of a partial view 
of reality to attain. Every one has read the brilliant re- 
statement of Laplace’s view in the famous address of Du 
Bois-Reymond. Here you have a world-picture in which, 
indeed, there is no room for an ideally effective element, 
but in which the demand for explanation of all that is 
rationally and finally explicable is supposed to be fully met. 
There is no longer speech of an efficient causation: the facts 
of the world are cases of a universal formula. He who 
knew all things would know all these facts in their unity, 
and, having this unity, would have all things. The mo- 
ments of the world would be to his mind only states of 
a continuously varying function. At each instant, the 
facts of nature express what happens in the formula, if you 
substitute some value of the time-variable ¢ A world of 
constant elements, of continuous variations, and of fixed 
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laws governing these variations, expresses all the wealth of 
the infinite life. There is no question of whence or whither. 
At each moment, the tale is complete. 


“ Of earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 
And in the morning of creation wrote 
What the last day of reckoning shall read.” 


In this suggestion of Laplace one finds the expression of 
a theory for which even Spinoza had known no sufficient 
words. The Laplacean World-formula is, after all, simply 
what the Spinozistic Substance aims to be. Spinoza’s God 
is, in intent, an incorporated world-formula, the objective 
unity of Law, wherein infinite things find their expression. 
This unity is complete, and predetermines all from the 
essence of its nature, just as the essence of a triangle deter- 
mines absolutely even the least of the properties of the 
figure. Spinoza thus struggles frequently for a clear and 
simple statement of what Laplace, with the aid of mechanics, 
easily sets before us; and I can conceive Spinoza following 
with delight the growth of the conception of the unity of 
nature through the mathematical writers from Newton to 
Laplace. I could even fancy him finding still further satis- 
faction in seeing a similar theory applied by Fourier to the 
facts of the theory of heat, and in our own time, by a com- 
pany of brilliant investigators, to the facts of the conserva- 
tion of energy. It is the fortune of great conceptions that 
they wait long for a complete expression, and are the 
prophecy in the growing age of what less original periods 
develop with more rigidity and greater clearness, though 
frequently with less genius. 

In fact, the Spinozistic system of the universe could. 
never have been stated with its maximum of clearness by 
any thinker who lived before the modern development of 
physical science. This is the significance of Spinoza,— that 
he longed for that of which the conservation of energy is 
a partial but vastly imposing empirical fulfilment. And, 
when I say this of Spinoza, I do not attribute to him any 
supernatural prescience. I only say that the presupposi- 
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tion of his system,— the substantial, objective, mathemati- 
cally perfect unity of nature,—as on the one hand it was 
founded upon the model of the Galilean physical science, 
so on the other hand received a fuller expression in the 
recent outcome of the same physical investigation. 


Il EVOLUTION: THE HISTORICAL VIEW. 


But now, having thus characterized the first great age of 
modern philosophy, I must for the moment skip altogether 
any mention of the great development from Hume to Hegel, 
and point out forthwith the remarkable contrast between 
the spirit of the Seventeenth Century and the spirit which 
has developed in Europe during the present century. 

If Spinoza were alive to-day, with one portion of our mod- 
ern science he would be not only at peace, but delighted ; 
and what that portion is I have just indicated. In so far as we 
have discovered necessity and eternity in the world, and have 
realized this eternal necessity in the form of empirical laws, 
he would observe only an expected verification of his syste- 
matic presupposition; and he would rejoice to find the Di- 
vine Substance expressing itself so easily in sensuous forms. 
But with another element of our modern investigations 
Spinoza would be much puzzled. I refer in particular to 
the modern notions of EVOLUTION. If there is anything at 
which the Seventeenth Century philosopher would be sur- 
prised, it would be to find the people of this time investi- 
gating the past history of the universe. History was once 
for all disposed of in the Seventeenth Century. Of the 
world’s history one knew very little, and cared still less. 
Creation was probably a myth. The social compact, on 
which so many political theories were founded, was little 
better than a myth. It served the purpose of a convenient 
construction for social institutions, similar to the mathemati- 
cal construction of the ellipse and parabola as sections of a 
cone; but historically it had no significance. Even Hobbes 
or Locke might be found ready enough to admit that no 
definite moment could be mentioned in the past, when the 
“social compact” actually first took place. As for the 
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more recent history of humanity, the Middle Ages were 
lost, so men felt, in deserved darkness; and forgetfulness 
hid at once the bad Latin of unreadable scholastics and the 
decrees of insignificant popes and emperors. The new 
time had its own great issues, which were to be met by its 
own great political and military forces. The occult theories 
of the Renaissance period were also to be forgotten. The 
philosopher and the man of science worked for clear con- 
ceptions, for rigid demonstrations, for definite verifications, 
and for mathematical certainty. History concerned them 
not, except as a literary exercise, as the occasional amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, or as a storehouse of moral reflections. 

But now contrast this view of the world with the one 
to-day prevalent, when, as many men say, “the history of 
things is the explanation of the nature of things”; when, 
as many popular leaders assure us, “if Evolution is any- 
thing, it is everything”; when our first inquiry concerning 
any problematic fact of nature is, “ What is its source?” 

This view of the world stands in yet stronger contrast to 
the notions of the Seventeenth Century, when we reflect that 
it has given expression to itself in a pretended PHILOSOPHY, 
and when we perceive that the development of this view is 
contemporaneous with precisely that conception of physical 
necessity which has characterized modern physical science. 
Just at the very moment when the presuppositions of the 
Seventeenth Century have met, in the doctrine of Conser- 
vation of Energy, an unexpected realization of what were 
once their wildest hopes, a new view of nature, expressing 
itself in the so-called law of Evolution, has appeared in the 
world side by side with the doctrine of physical necessity ; 
and those who uphold this theory of Evolution are curiously 
unconscious that the world where history is the most signifi- 
cant of intellectual concerns is simply not to be reconciled with 
a world where there is no history, and where the world-formula 
has already expressed from eternity to eternity the transient 
facts of the flying moment. I hold that in this appearance of 
the doctrine of Evolution, not merely in empirical science, 
but in philosophy, in this concept that the history of things 
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is a necessary part of their true comprehension, modern 
thought has reached, in a novel form, an ancient but pro- 
foundly important issue; and it is this issue which I regard 
as the Fundamental Problem of Recent Philosophy. The 
significance of the matter must, however, be made plain by 
a further analysis. 

The difference between the Seventeenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries may first be expressed in general terms by saying 
that for quite a while our thinkers have been deeply inter- 
ested in the history of things, whereas the thinkers of the 
Seventeenth Century simply felt no such interest. In other 
words, facts have become fascinating to us, which they 
ignored ; and we have become acquainted with the exist- 
ence of Evolution, not because we were so much more brill- 
iant than our predecessors, but because we have been 
deeply concerned to discover the existence of Evolution. 

This modern interest in the law of Evolution begins, in 
the first place, with the New Humanism of the last century ; 
owes its origin, in fact, to Rousseau, whose sentimentalism, 
directing attention to human nature, forced upon men the 
examination of human life as life. From Rousseau to the 
Romantic School in Germany, in England, in France, there 
was a@ necessary progress,—a progress not unaffected by 
the intense life and the tremendous issues of the French 
Revolution. The year 1815 found the nations physically 
exhausted, and intellectually prepared for a fuller reflec- 
tion on the problems of their life. As young people, after 
the first great experiences of passion, turn from the sor- 
rows of life to an historical reflection upon their own des- 
tinies, and fall to writing diaries, so the new Europe, 
deeply concerned to comprehend its own heart, and deeply 
affected by the problems of the recent days, began to ex- 
amine its own past, and to write the diary and the auto- 
biography of humanity. 

It is surprising how rapidly, after the period of the Napo- 
leonic wars, one finds the historical movement growing 
throughout Europe. It not only concerned itself with po- 
litical history, but seized upon law, institutions, literature, 
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language. Erelong it invaded the citadel of theology. In 
natural science itself it found an expressivn in the rapidly 
growing discoveries of geology. By the middle of the cen- 
tury the main interest of the world was historical. Dar- 
win’s work was only a culminating achievement, which 
bridged over in a measure the great chasm between geolog- 
ical and human annals. What triumph might not now be 
expected from the wonder-working historical method? If 
one can conceive the tremendous impression that would 
have been produced upon the public after the age of New- 
ton by such a discovery as the Conservation of Energy, and 
if one compares with this the great indeed, but still rela- 
tively insignificant impression produced upon our time by 
that stupendous advance in physical knowledge, one sees’ 
indeed that our complex century had new concerns. This 
age was not merely destined to fulfil on the one side the 
highest hopes of the physical philosophers of the century of 
Spinoza and Newton, but it was also ordained to undertake 
new problems. The “Law of Evolution” has even dis- 
placed, in the popular imagination, the law of the Conser- 
vation of Energy itself, and appears as the great central 
doctrine, to which the doctrine of Conservation is only tribu- 
tary. The aforesaid faith that the story of things is the only 
explanation of things has thus become almost an axiom of 
the popular mind. 

If such is the general history of the doctrine of Evolution, 
the philosophical significance of this doctrine is not far to 
seek. Rigid mathematical explanation was the watchword 
of the Seventeenth Century ; but Evolution, as such, is not, 
cannot be, a rigid mathematical explanation. For the con- 
tent of things you can account in mathematical terms if you 
show how the positions, the velocities, the accelerations, 
present in one state of the system of bodies, must have given 
place in the lapse of time to just that new configuration of 
the system which constitutes the content to be explained. 
In Taylor’s Theorem nothing truly historical about the 
function is comprehended when we see why a given value 
of f (x) must give place to a fixed value of the same func- 
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tion of z+ A. Even so, in the world-formula, no efficient 
causation determines why a given earlier state of the world 
passes over into a given later state; and for the same rea- 
son there is no true historical interest about this alteration. 
All these states are lost in the unity of a function; or, if 
found, receive their existence from that unity, have no 
significance save as cases of the unity. One cannot ask 
why this happens, or why that earlier gives place to this 
later. All such questions are made irrelevant by the ab- 
solute explanation which connects earlier and later by a 
rigid law of continuous variation. Evolution and the world- 
formula, therefore, are simply not coincident terms. In so 
far forth as the world needs to be expressed in historical 
terms, it is not the world of rigid natural law. It is pre- 
cisely this aspect of reality which is lost sight of by those 
who hastily assume that the scientific doctrine of the trans- 
formation of species, and of the growth of the later world 
from earlier conditions, expresses forthwith a truth of which 
philosophy can make final use, without altering the postu- 
lates of the philosophy of the Seventeenth Century. 

What science accepts, precisely that is the object of philo- 
sophical inquiry; and the facts of Evolution, as our histor- 
ical age has determined them, raise for philosophy only a 
new problem. At the same time that the doctrine of Con- 
servation of Energy would seem, from one point of view, 
to have verified in great measure the presuppositions of 
the Seventeenth Century, our age has discovered a mass 
of empirical facts which seem (as we nowadays interpret 
them) to go beyond mechanical necessity. And so the new 
issue for philosophy is: What has Evolution to do in the 
world of the world-formula? What relation can there be 
between facts expressible in terms of the geometrical 
method, and the facts whose explanation, such as it is, is 
their history? So palpable is the difficulty of discovering 
an historical element in the world of mathematically deter- 
minate laws that it seems to me most surprising to find the 
popular thinkers of our time entirely unaware of the incon- 
gruity between the mathematical view of nature, which they 
on the one hand readily and simple-mindedly accept, as the 
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legacy of the Seventeenth Century and as the outcome of 
physical science, and that doctrine of Evolution which ex- 
presses once for all an interest in things such as the Seven- 
teenth Century could not have shared, and such as mechan- 
ical science could never have created. 

In the world of the mechanical, historical conceptions 
indeed have a place, but only for the ignorant. The child, 
regarding the swinging pendulum, finds its behavior his- 
torical. He sees in it, if you will, an evolution or a regress, 
and rejoices in discovering that the pendulum now ascends, 
now descends, very much as Herbert Spencer observes in 
his First Principles, with a certain profound delight, that, in 
the world of the persistence of force, matter now “inte- 
grates,” now “ dissipates,” while the physical processes are 
now those of “ evolution,” now those of “dissolution.” But 
if all the facts are mechanical, if they are such as are capable 
of rigid statement in mathematical terms, no historical ac- 
count of them has significance, except as an expression of 
our incomplete knowledge. There may indeed be historical 
sciences without number in the world of the world-formula, 
—for those, namely, who, not having the world-formula, 
are obliged to collect empirical data and to make of them 
what they can. For us, who caunot explain the stratifica- 
tion of the world’s crust as we explain the motions of the 
planets, the earth’s crust appears as a history. But it is for 
us a history, merely .because we do not understand the me- 
chanical facts that here express themselves. If we under- 
stood the earth’s stratification as we understand the eclipses, 
the historical element would vanish into the realm of the 
merely picturesque, precisely as the story of the eclipses 
forms no part of the facts set forth in a text-book of mathe- 
matical astronomy. The oncoming and the flying of the 
shadow are indeed interesting phenomena; and for the phys- 
ical astronomer, whose facts are once more not yet mechan- 
ically explicable, the series of events in an eclipse may, as 
series, be significant. But for the mathematical astronomer 
all the motions of the planets are alike expressions of a 
universal formula. The historical interest of the events is 
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lost in their mathematical explanation. Just so with the 
crust of the earth. Were its formation something mechan- 
ically explicable in all respects, there would be no inductive 
and picturesque history of the earth’s crust: there would be 
only mathematical explanation of why the earth’s crust is as 
it is. And so, I repeat, the historical element exists in the 
world of mechanism only in so far forth as the world of 
mechanism is not understood. All this, to be sure, leaves 
un indefinitely great practical range for historical science. 
Empirically considered, the world-formula is infinitely re- 
mote from our definite comprehension, even if it should 
be universal and all-embracing. Therefore, there will re- 
main, indeed, an indefinitely great scope for the historical 
investigation of the sequences of the world; and, as the 
child stands before the uncomprehended pendulum and re- 
joices in the story of its swinging, so we should stand in 
the dark world of physical complexity, and admire the se- 
quences of events. 

But now all this, while it gives us the indefinitely 
numerous group of historical sciences of an empirical sort, 
would still in no wise give us a PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION. 

It is one thing to say, “ There are events in the world, 
such as the transformation of species, which, although they 
are mechanically necessary, have to be expressed by us in 
terms of historical sequence.” It is quite another thing to 
say, “The history of the world is its explanation.” And 
yet, if one declares that a philosophy of evolution is possible 
and necessary, he asserts precisely this. Instead of saying 
as he ought, “In a world of rigid mechanical necessity, his- 
tory is not explanation, and we find the historical sciences 
important merely because we do not yet comprehend the 
mathematical necessity of the facts that they express,— in- 
stead of all this, the philosopher of Evolution insists upon 
it that the history of the world is in and for itself impor- 
tant; that not our ignorance, but our knowledge, is ex- 
pressed in the discovery of Evolution; that Evolution is 
not an illusion of our partial view, but the essential truth 
of things; that the conceptions of struggle and conflict, of 
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the triumph of the good, or of the abolition of evil, of the 
moral importance of the world, of the transition from lower 
to higher conditions, are conceptions that express significant 
and ultimate facts of reality. Yet, surely, this naive belief 
in the historical as nothing more, after all, than the mechani- 
cal — when joined, as it is, with this equallv naive insistence 
on the primary importance of the historical — forms an in- 
consistency in cur modern thought which is distinctly a dis- 
grace to the philosophical acuteness of our representative 
thinkers. The men of the Seventeenth Century said: 
“ We do not know the ultimate laws of the world, but we 
know that there are ultimate laws; and, as all is necessary, 
therefore the historical is insignificant. Could we know the 
history of things, we should not care to learn it. Admit 
necessity, and for the philosopher all else becomes insignifi- 
cant. The world of to-day is the world of eternity.” But 
the thinker of our time insists, on the one hand, that there 
is nothing but rigid mechanical necessity in the world, yet 
insists in the same breath that there is no knowledge so 
profound as the knowledge of the history of things. He 
unites in one book — yes, in one sentence very frequently — 
these two essentially opposing views of the world. 

In all this statement, I am aware that I am running 
counter to current opinion; but let us observe the matter 
from yet another side. What is meant by the term histori- 
cally important event? It is an event whose significance lies 
not in its character as the case of a universal law, but whose 
importance lies in its place in the series of events; and this 
place in the series of events is for the historically important 
event itself no accident, and on the other hand no mathe- 
matically determinate truth, but simply a fact of ideal sig- 
nificance. That the world in which Hamlet is born, in 
which Hamlet is carried on Yorick’s back, in which Hamlet 
loves Ophelia,— that this world, I say, at any stage explains 
mathematically, mechanically, the world in which Hamlet 
dies, is of positively no importance to the “ History of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark.” The whole affair is a history, not 
in so far forth as the earlier stages exhaustively explain the 
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matter, not in so far forth as the earlier pass over continu- 
ously into the latter, but in so far forth as the earlier stage 
has an ideal significance with reference to the latter. In 
case there is a game between the noble and the base, the 
seeker and the sought, between the world that is out of 
joint and the man that is born to set it right, then, and only 
then, is there a true story in Hamlet. That the given func- 
tion of z passes over continuously from the state in which 
x =z to that in which it is equal to x-+-h,— this is no his- 
tory. This is only one way of expressing the eternal nature 
of the function. If, such as it is, the series is determined 
by the nature of quantity, it has no ideal character. On 
the other hand, the series of the states of the world-formula 
expressed by the successive moments of Hamlet’s career 
are valuable, if at all, not as states of the world-formula, 
but as stages towards the glory and the defeat of Hamlet. 
One who simply predicted the dying Hamlet from the infant 
on Yorick’s back would know nothing of the action of the 
play. 

And now, to pass from the fictitious to the real, the world 
has a history, and Evolution is a reality, only if the real 
world is a world in which the ideals — not fictitiously, but 
genuinely — fight battles, prove effective in some portion 
of phenomenal reality, perform unexplained and inexplica- 
ble but ethically significant feats, and win or lose their bat- 
tles from their own energy. I have nothing to say in this 
discussion of the empirical sciences of evolution. They 
are no doubt in the main successful in. their inductions ; 
but, from a philosophical point of view, either they are par- 
tially and essentially illusory because fragmentary views, 
relating to an eternal world in which there is no former 
and no latter; or, if they express not merely a transient, 
but a final element of truth, they do so because this is not 
merely a mechanical, but also an historical world. If there 
is not merely a group of sciences having evolutionary in- 
terest as empirical sciences, but a true Philosophy of Evo- 
lution, this philosophy must be justified by the existence of 
a true historical significance in reality. 
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To put the thing in other terms, I have said that philos- 
ophy is an effort to express and criticise the presuppositions 
of its age. Now the presupposition of an historical age is 
that there is history in the world, and the Philosophy of 
Evolution is an effort to give voice to this presupposition. 
If there is anything true: in a philosophy of evolution, then 
there is something more than the world-formula in the 
world. If there is something more than the world-formula 
in the world, then this historically significant something 
must be the existence of efficient ideals. How an ideal can 
be effective, no causal explanation, no world-formula, can 
ever directly express. Complete explanation, as the Seven- 
teenth Century saw, must as such be mathematical. In so 
far forth as causation means the existence of ultimate ex- 
planations, causation is as such not efficient. Efficient 
causation defies mathematical expression. The event that 
expresses an ideal, in case the ideal is a reality, and not 
a fiction, is something novel in the world. A world-formula 
never gave it. The function never admitted of this value. 
The continuity of its development is broken. There is 
something new under the sun. The ideal has arrested the 
“yet unfolding roll of fate,” and has made “the stern 
recorder otherwise enregister or otherwise obliterate.” No 
Taylor’s Theorem is the model of the nature upon whose 
interests the ideals break in. But observe, just such break- 
ing of continuity, just such incompleteness of absolute ex- 
planation, is involved in every assertion that there is any 
genuine historical element in the world’s life. Those who 
have believed that the spirit of the doctrine of Evolution 
removed teleology from the world have failed.to see that 
the presupposition of our historical age, ever since Rousseau 
and the Romantic period, has been that teleological explana- 
tions have their place, that history is worth studying for its 
own sake, and that the story of the significant ideals must 
form a part of every philosophical view of the world. Now 
here, I say, lies the deepest problem of recent philosophy. 

It is wholly impossible to express exhaustively in what 
sense this view of things appears in genuinely novel form in 
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our day, and in what sense the problem is but the repetition 
of an ancient issue of life; but still in the time that remains 
I may venture to make a few suggestions as to the relation 
of this fundamental problem to the special undertakings of 
philosophy in our time. 


Ill CONFLICT OF HISTORICAL AND MECHANICAL VIEWS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


The science where philosophical interpretation and em- 
pirical investigation come into the closest contact is, as 
everybody knows, the science of Psychology; and it is pre- 
cisely here that the observant student finds best illustrated 
the present aspect of our problem. Just here, in fact, the 
historical or evolutionary element, which the Psychology of 
our time constantly recognizes, is in most crying opposition 
to a mechanical conception of Reality. 

The notion of natural law in Psychology is for that very 
reason one of the most complex and confusing of modern 
notions. It may be said that in the average text-book of 
Psychology one finds as many as half a dozen different 
conceptions of what constitutes the nature of the mental 
process and what constitutes the essence of psychological 
law. But in the most careful writers at least two concurrent 
and conflicting notions of the nature of psychological law 
are to be found side by side. I know, in fact, of no writer 
who more frequently illustrates these contradictions than the 
distinguished thinker Wundt, in all his psychological writ- 
ings. The two notions in question may be thus expressed: 
The connections between mental states are first assumed to 
be in part of the type illustrated by the mechanical laws of 
nature. I have certain ideas in my mind now, because 
certain mental states preceded. Such or such being the 
mental phenomena, and such or such being the external con- 
ditions to which the mind is subjected, these or these changes 
must needs have taken place; and the past mental conditions 
must have given place, through associations, through revi- 
vals, through suppressions, to this present complex of ideas. 
So far, psychological law is conceived after the model of 
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the laws of moving matter. As one configuration of the 
system gives place to another, either with or without the 
introduction of new bodies and forces, so one condition of 
mental life mechanically produces subsequent ones, with or 
without the aid of external stimuli. Now, were mental life 
an unconscious process, which we only observed from with- 
out, we could be satisfied with sch accounts. But, unfort- 
unately, mental life not only occurs, but is our own; not 
only passes before us, but has significance for us. Our 
own conscious significance itself lies in the relationships 
between our successive mental states. The beginning of a 
thought and the end of the same thought, the premises of a 
syllogism and the conclusion of the syllogism,— these are 
indeed examples of mental sequence; but the doctrine 
which explains the sequence as mechanical or necessary, 
simply does not give any account of the significance of the 
sequence as such. 

And this failure of the mechanical explanation to account 
for the significance of the mental life has a reason much 
deeper than many psychologists seem disposed to understand. 
In a mechanically determined series of events, the earlier 
configuration of the system passes over into a later configu- 
ration through a continuous series of intermediate states. 
At least, mechanival science so conceives the matter. The 
whole truth is told when the earlier configuration is de- 
scribed, and when the path by which it changed into the 
later configuration by a continuous passaye through inter- 
mediate conditions is precisely indicated. In no sense, 
however, does the series of states as a whole form a truth 
which is in any wise distinct from the whole truth about the 
successive states as such. Describe the successive states, and 
you have described the whole series. The whole is the sum 
of its successive parts. But now, unfortunately, you in no 
wise describe the nature of a slowly formed judgment or of 
a syllogism, if you merely describe the successive mental 
states that pass through the mind of one as he reaches the 
judgment or performs the act of reasoning. Understand 
all these momentary states and the law of their sequence, 
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and this knowledge is no knowledge of the whole process, 
whose significance lies in its character as a successive whule, 
and not in its character as a sum of successive states. An 
illustration will make my meaning clearer. 

A phonograph records and at pleasure reproduces an intel- 
ligible series of sounds. Reverse the motion of the phono- 
graph, and the same series of sounds becomes an unintel- 
ligible jargon, The reversed phonograph gives you perfectly 
all the sounds, but loses their significance. Physically de- 
scribed, the two processes, the direct and the reverse, differ 
only by the substitution of a minus sign for a plus in the 
physical formula by which you describe the revolution of 
the phonograph cylinder. But, from the point of view of 
the intelligibility of the series as a whole, the alteration is 
much deeper, and cannot be described in terms of plus and 
minus. Even so imagine that the psychological series of 
the states of a conscious thinking person were described per- 
fectly in terms of some world-formula, so that the earlier 
portion of the history of his mental life produced of necessity, 
according to mathematical laws, the later portions, due 
account being given of the external stimuli which interfered 
with the process. Having thus described in mechanical 
terms the whole psychical life of some person (let it be 
Caius), let us suppose that a physical process occurs in the 
world which differs from the processes that produced Caius 
in a way that may be described mathematically by substitut- 
ing minus for plus throughout the mechanical formula that 
describes Caius. This condition of things is mechanically 
quite conceivable, just as a reversed phonograph is conceiv- 
able. The resulting psychical individual will now have in 
his life all the elements of the consciousness of Caius, but 
they will come to him in reversed order. In other words, 
Caius will live his life backwards. Beginning with old age, 
he will return through the whole series of his mental states 
to infancy. Observe, I do not mean that he shall repeat 
backwards the words and ideas of all his sentences, repeat- 
ing each word and idea precisely as he did in the first place. 
This would be no true reversal. Not only each word, but 
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each element of each word, must be not only repeated, but 
felt backwards. Did he make love? He shall make it 
in all respects, sentimentally and logically, in an order pre- 
cisely the reverse of that in which he made it originally, 
every element of every mental act being in every respect 
inverted in its connectians. Mechanically, you see, the new 
Caius will differ from the old one in a perfectly simple re- 
spect (namely, by the substitution of minus for plus in his 
formula). Logically, consciously, he will differ from the old 
Caius absolutely. His life will be not merely inverted in 
significance. It will have no significance. The most chaotic 
flight of ideas of the most advanced maniacal patient will 
be nothing to the absolute senselessness of the inverted 
Caius’s consciousness. The new mind, as conscious mind, 
will differ from the old mind in respects for which the 
difference between plus and minus is absolutely no expres- 
sion. As the inverted phonograph is not English back- 
wards, but absolute jargon, so the inverted Caius is not 
intelligence somewhat unworthily reversed, but the pro- 
foundest nonsense. No jelly-fish but will be superior to 
the inverted Caius. 

Now I use this fictitious example not as if I supposed that 
a psychologist who believes in mechanism only would have 
to admit such an inversion of the life of Caius to be physi- 
cally possible, but only because I want to point out that, 
where inversion of the series would produce absolute de- 
struction of significance in its content, the significance of 
the content as read forwards must have been something 
different from the physically explicable order of the series. 
Physical processes as such are conceivably reversible, pre- 
cisely as heat-engines are conceivably reversible. Our 
physical incapacity to produce absolutely reversible heat- 
engines in no wise prevents the conception of a reversible 
engine from having the greatest importance in thermo- 
dynamics. But mental life, considered as a consciously 
significant process, is not a reversible sequence; and the 


laws, whatever they are, that give it conscious significance, 
when read forwards, are not laws expressible in physical 
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terms. It is precisely for this reason that the laws of the 
Association of Ideas must always remain inadequate expres- 
sions of the nature of mental life. 

And, when I say this, I insist, again, that the reason for 
my view lies deeper than the reasons ordinarily urged 
against the doctrine of the Association of Ideas. Wundt, as 
you know, ably opposes the doctrine of Association as an 
exhaustive expression of mental life. His ground is that 
there is another process, “ active apperception,” which works 
frequently against Association. In this, I think Wundt 
right; but my present point is not that there are more 
forces in mental life than the associative forces, but that no 
forces whatever which determine the existence of any se- 
quence can ever express the source of the significance for 
consciousness of a given mental sequence. Some thinkers 
like to dwell on our immediate consciousness of the dynamic 
efficiency of the mind in producing its own states. Though 
they may be right in this contention, I am not just now 
insisting directly on such dynamic efficiency, although in- 
directly I myself hold that the facts upon which I am now 
laying stress require of us, if we accept them at all, the pre- 
supposition of a sort of efficiency in consciousness which 
cannot be physically expressed. It is, however, not our con- 
sciousness of any mental force at work, whereby (for in- 
stance) we fix our attention upon something, that I am now 
defending: it is the fact that, from a purely logical point of 
view, the significance of mental life is not a mere function of 
the sequence of its states. Consciousness, as consciousness, 
exists only in wholes of sequence, never in mere sequences 
as such. Its unity is a successive unity, which transcends 
time, and that, too, in every, even the least consciously, 
present moment. For,-even while you attend to any se- 
quence,—-as to the sequence of these my words, or to the 
sequence of waves tumbling in on the beach as you sit by 
the sea, or to the sequence of the ticks of a watch,— several 
successive contents, whose sequences, for all that I care, 
may be mechanically determined, are united for your con- 
sciousness into one present fact. The sequence of the states 
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is not the same as your consciousness of the sequence. 
Hence the laws, whatever they are, which determine the 
existence of a consciousness of sequence must be more than 
the laws, whatever they are, which explain the nature of 
the sequence itself. 

So much, then, for one aspect of mental life, in which we 
are obliged to consider it as illustrating a dowble character 
of certain natural facts. In this case, as you see, the mental 
facts appear to have not only a mechanical, but also an 
historical character. They are not only facts in a world- 
formula, but parts of a story. In the mind, former states 
are related to later states, first as causes (which might 
ideally, for all I now care, be expressed in terms of some 
world-formula) ; secondly, as forming with those later states 
wholes of direct consciousness in every moment of our 
lives. This second relation is not expressible in terms of 
physical causation or of world-formulas. The world of our 
mental states has from moment to moment its history, and 
this history is not reducible to mere sequence. In so far 
forth as the history has significance, it is more than a cau- 
sally determined order of events in which the latter pass 
over into the former. For, once again, the reversed life of 
Caius, were it possible, would be a causally determined 
series, but would by chance have no significance, and would 
therefore be no true history at all. 

But this is not the only respect in which mental life fur- 
nishes to the psychologist facts which cannot be described 
in terms of any world-formula, and which mere causation 
must necessarily ignore. It is, at all events, the universal 
assumption of every disputant and of every investigator — 
yes, even of every definite skeptic — that his thoughts have 
some relation to objects which are external to these thoughts. 
“A judgment,” says Ueberweg, “is a subjective conscious- 
ness concerning the validity of our ideas.” In every judg- 
ment, true or false or doubtful, there must be a reference to 
something beyond the judgment. As Mill says, “In order 
to believe that gold is yellow, I must indeed have the idea 
of gold and the idea of yellow, and something having refer- 
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ence to those ideas must take place in my mind; but my 
belief is not referred to the ideas: it has reference to the 
things.” Let us consider for a moment the significance of 
this objective relation of our thoughts. 

It is quite useless to declare, as the old-fashioned theories 
of perception used to do, that this relation between judg- 
ment and object is a purely causal relation. I can form 
judgments about the other side of the moon or about the 
nature of the space beyond the farthest fixed star, and yet 
these things stand in no present causal relation to my mind. 
In fact, if I assert that the number 23 is prime, neither 
the number itself nor my own activity in counting the 
number or in examining its properties can be said to be, as 
physical cause, a sufficient warrant for my judgment. The 
universal assumption of every thinker that his thoughts 
have some tendency to agree with objects is, then, not 
merely an assumption that objects cause his thoughts. On 
the contrary, every idea of causation presupposes this as- 
sumption of a primary tendency to an agreement between 
thoughts and things. I don’t first say, “ Objects are known 
to exist because my ideas need causes.” What I say is, 
“There are causes, since certain of my thoughts — namely, 
my thoughts about causation —have a tendency to agree 
with objects, and are therefore a sufficient warrant for my 
belief that there is a causation.” In fact, the causes of. 
my judgments are admitted to be pyschologically very com- 
plex, and to include many conditions besides the existence 
of the objects about which I think. Moreover, objects 
might cause judgments that had absolutely no resemblance 
to those objects. Causation and resemblance, where the 
resemblance is of a logical nature, are simply not identical 
terms. So, then, the necessary resemblance of my thoughts 
to objects cannot be expressed in terms of physical causation. 

In fact, then, the universal assumption of thought is that 
certain properly tested opinions have an ideal, a teleolog- 
ically describable, relation to things; that is, that these 
thoughts are fitted, valuable, significant imitations or rep- 
resentations of these objects. It is impossible to express 
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the theory of truth in other than teleological terms. Un- 
less the relationships of thoughts and objects is such that 
the significance of the thought bears a teleological relation 
to the nature of the object, is not merely in physical, but is 
also in ideal relations to its object, consciousness is a dream, 
and has no objective significance. 

Now, in asserting this, 1 do not appeal to mere common 
sense to demonstrate the objective validity of our thought. 
I point out merely that deeper than the assumption of the 
truth of the world-formula is the assumption that our 
thoughts about the world-formula are true. Deeper than 
the assumption that the psychological laws are in one 
aspect purely physical is the assumption that in another 
respect they are ideal, and have a teleological value incap- 
able of expression in terms of the world-formula, or of any 
physical causation, or of any such Seventeenth Century con- 
cept. I do not say that a skeptic is yet answered, who 
should declare that no thought has objective significance. 


I only point out that, if one is dogmatist enought to assert 
the existence of one kind of objective truth,— namely, the 
truth of a determinate, describable, mechanical, and causal 
sequence,— he has already admitted for mental life the ex- 
istence of an entirely different relationship among the facts 
of the universe; namely, a teleological relation between 
thoughts and their objects. 





Motley’s Correspondence. 


MOTLEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Delightful as are the volumes of Motley’s correspondence,* 
it is impossible to read them without a feeling of regret; for 
with their publication disappears the hope of any adequate 
life of Motley. We must content ourselves, it seems, with 
these letters and with the skeleton memoir by Dr. Holmes. 
The reader of these letters should have Dr. Holmes’s 
memoir at hand. Meagre as it is, it furnishes a thread on 
which to string the letters. But the possibility was here 
of a biography of uncommon interest. It need not have 
been bulkier than these handsome octavos, for from these 
letters some entire and parts of many others could be 
spared without serious loss. Hardly can the reader, by 
clothing Holmes’s skeleton with the correspondence, arrive 
at such a unified impression as could be derived from a biog- 
raphy in which the historian’s career and character should 
be judiciously illustrated by his letters. 

For a correct impression of Motley’s life it is absolutely 
necessary to supplement these volumes with Dr. Holmes’s 
sketch. Brief as it is, it brings out in part what is scarcely 
mentioned here,—the immense deductions from Motley’s 
phenomenal success and happiness made by the circum- 
stances of his retirement from the Austrian and his dismissal 
from the English Mission. The Correspondence gives the 
impression of a life that hardly knew the touch of misery 
until the death of the beloved wife. To know fully how 
deeply wounded and humiliated he must have been, we 
must reread the account of those events given by Dr. 
Holmes after we have learned from the Correspondence 
how sensitive he was, how nobly proud, how immeasurably 
superior to the motives of his political enemies. Moreover, 
not till we read the Correspondence can we measure the in- 


*The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., author of The History of 
the United Netherlands, The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, etc. Edited by George William Curtis. With portrait. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1889. 
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dignity and outrage done him by the government he served ; 
for not till we have read this can we have any adequate idea 
of the lofty patriotism which was the most conspicuous and 
controlling sentiment of his maturer years. 

Mr. Curtis was justified, no doubt, in omitting Motley’s 
letters bearing upon the Austrian and English business. He 
had set out to make a pleasant book; and to have given to 
that business the prominence it had in Motley’s later thought 
and feeling would have made a darkened ending to a bright 
und joyous day. Domestic sorrow and the breaking, of his 
health account only in part for the lack of spring that marks 
the later in comparison with the earlier letters. The ingrati- 
tude of the Republic was the deeper cause. Mr. Curtis was 
also justified, no doubt, in omitting “ comments upon persons 
and affairs, which, however innocent or playful, might cause 
needless pain or misapprehension.” At the same time, one 
cannot help envying Mr. Curtis his own enjoyment of these 
omitted comments, the sternest of them well deserved, no 
doubt; and, while Motley was evidently one of the kindest 
and most considerate of men, it is necessary to remind one’s 
self that his good nature was not so universal as that of the 
Correspondence as we have it here, reflecting the genial 
disposition of the editor in the polished surface, from which 
every wounding roughness has been rubbed away. 

Motley was so recently among us in the flesh that he can- 
not properly be cited as a witness of the time when letter- 
writing had not gone out of fashion. He can be cited asa 
witness to the fact that that delightful art has not yet gone 
out of fashion. He encourages the hope that, in spite of 
cheap postage and the telegraph, we shall still have copious 
correspondence where we have full, communicative minds 
and separation from the friends with whom all thoughts and 
feelings and delights must be immediately shared. Certainly, 
we must go back to William Cowper or to some other equally 
effusive representative of dear postage times for such a 
generous output as we have in Motley’s letters. The do- 
mestic affection and the impulse to communication must 
both have been very strong to render possible letters num- 
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bering scores of written pages, sent often when he was 
busiest with his proper work. One of the pleasantest im- 
pressions that we receive from them is that the rhetorical 
fulness of the Histories was not a robe of state deliberately 
put on for great occasions. It was his dressing-gown, his 
breakfast-jacket. For him to express himself with glowing 
metaphors and gorgeous similes was as natural as his uncon- 
scious breath. 

A few boyish letters written from the Round Hill School 
at Northampton show him from ten to fourteen well ad- 
vanced, but not precocious. It is an agreeable coincidence 
that George Bancroft was his teacher, and grounded him in 
the German language, little thinking that with Prescott and 
Parkman he would one day share with him the honors of 
which even then he had begun to dream. The four years at 
Harvard are a blank; and, when he again emerges, it is, after 
a fifty days’ Atlantic voyage, upon the threshold of his stu- 
dent life in Germany. We have interesting accounts of 
German student life. We have, no contemporary mention 
of Bismarck at Gottingen or Berlin, where he was Motley’s 
fellow-student and house-mate; but the student life comes 
out in many subsequent letters. A period of travel suc- 
ceeded his student life in Germany. His travel-pictures 
have all the exuberance of youth. His laudation of famous 
works of art is sometimes almost too enthusiastic to be 
thoroughly sincere. He seems to fear that he shall not lay 
it on thick enough to justify the expectations of his friends 
and establish his esthetic reputation. 

Married in 1837 to a beautiful and noble lady, his love for 
whom irradiates every subsequent aspect of his life, he soon 
after went to St. Petersburg as Secretary of Legation to 
the Russian Mission. He got homesick very soon, and took 
himself off, but, before going, wrote many pleasant letters 
descriptive of the absurd formalities of the Russian Court. 
Here he got the inspiration for his first essay in historical 
writing, an article in the North American Review in 1845 on 
Peter the Great. On his way home, he went to Paris; and 
we have a lively picture of M. Thiers as he appeared in 1842. 
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Of Motley’s imperfect sympathies, his feeling for Paris was 
ever one of the most marked, He never speaks of it with- 
out disparagement. From Paris he went to Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp; but, if at this time the plan of his 
great history dawned upon him, there is no sign. Its be- 
ginnings leave no traces in his correspondence; nor does any 
of his first attempts in literature, including the unfortunate 
Morton’s Hope and Merry Mount. It would have added 
greatly to the interest of his letters if some of them could 
have admitted us to his hopes and fears when he was enter- 
ing on the great work which is associated with his name. 
But from 1842 till 1851 he was in America, and no letters 
for this period appear. The exigencies of his task drove him 
to Europe in 1851, and then the letters multiply; but the 
part the growing History plays in them is small from first 
to last. The reflection that we have is generally superficial. 
We do not come upon the author in the stress of thought. 
We do not see the shaping of the admirations and antipa- 
thies that characterize the completed work. 

Much of the work upon The Dutch Republic was done in 
Dresden, with a brief residence at the Hague and a longer 
in Brussels. He was always at his best when writing to Dr. 
f1olmes, a number of whose letters make the prospect of his 
own biography —long may it be delayed! — extremely 
pleasant. One of his letters to Dr. Holmes from Brussels is 
an agreeable exception to the rule of silence which he 
generally keeps too well. Thus:— 


Nothing can be more exquisite in its way than the Grande Place 
in the very heart of the city, surrounded with those toppling, zigzag, 
ten-storied buildings, bedizened all over with orn:..nents and emblems so 
peculiar to the Netherlands, with the brocaded Hétel de Ville on one 
side, with its impossible spire, rising some three hundred and seventy 
feet into the air, and embroidered on the top with the delicacy of needle- 
work, sugar-work, spider-work, or what you will. I haunt this place, 
because it is my scene, my theatre. Here were enacted so many deep 
tragedies, so many stately dramas, and even so many farces, which have 
been so familiar to me so long that I have got to imagine myself invested 
with a kind of property in the place, and look at it as if it were merely 
the theatre, with the coulisses, machinery, drapery, etc., for representing 
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scenes which have long since vanished, and which no more enter the 
minds of men and women who are actually moving across its pavements 
than if they had occurred in the moon. When I say that I know no 
soul in Brussels, I am perhaps wrong. With the present generation I 
am not familiar. En revanche, the dead men of the place are my intimate 
friends. I am at home in any cemetery. With the fellows of the six- 
teenth century I am on the most familiar terms. Any ghost that ever 
flits by night across the moonlit square is at once hailed by me as a man 
anda brother. I call him by his Christian name at once. 


It was just before the publication of The Dutch Republic 
that Motley met Bismarck again, after an interval of twenty- 
two years. In 1855, Bismarck’s laurels were nearly all to 
win. At that time, his ministerial connection with King 
William was still six years off. But, in reading Motley’s 
letters, we seem to be reading of the Bismarck of Sadowa 
and Sedan and the German Empire. These things did not 
surprise him when they came. Of the first meeting after 
the long separation, he writes: — 


If I had been his brother instead of an old friend, he could not have 
shown more warmth and affectionate delight in seeing me. I like him 
much better than I thought I did, and you know how high an opinion I 
always expressed of his talents and disposition. He is a man of very 
noble character and very great powers of mind. . . . I have no doubt 
that he is destined to be prime minister, unless his obstinate truthful- 
ness, which is apt to be a stumbling-block for politicians, stands in 
his way. 


Motley had several meetings with Bismarck after this, 
and probably no part of his correspondence will be read 
with greater interest by the average reader than his own 
letters about Bismarck and his family and Bismarck’s letters 
to him. The letters on both sides convey a favorable im- 
pression of the man of blood and iron. Nothing could be 
heartier, simpler, kindlier, than the great statesman as we 
see him here. There is something of the great boy about 
him. Here is a letter written from Berlin May 23, 1864, 


when Bismarck was in the thickest of the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication : — 


Jack, my dear, where the devil are you, and what do you do that you 
never write a line to me? I am working from morn to night like a 
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nigger, and you have nothing to do at all: you might as well tip me a 
line as well as looking on your feet tilted against the wall of God knows 
what a dreary color. I cannot entertain a regular correspondence,— it 
happens to me that during five days I do not find a quarter of an hour 
for a walk; but you, lazy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of 
your old friends? When just going to bed in this moment, my eye met 
with yours on your portrait, and I curtailed the sweet restorer, sleep, in 
order to remind you of Auld Lang Syne. Why do you never come to 
Berlin? It is not a quarter of an American’s holiday journey from 
Vienna, and my wife and me should be so happy to see you once more 
in this sullen life. When can you come, and when will you? I swear 
that I will make out the time to look with you on old Logier’s quarters, 
and drink a bottle with you at Gerolt’s, where they once would not allow 
you to put your slender legs upon a chair. Let politics be hanged, and 
come to see me. I promise that the Union Jack shall wave over our 
house, and conversation and the best old hock shall pour damnation 
upon the rebels. Do not forget old friends, neither their wives, as mine 
wishes nearly as ardently as myself to see you, or at least to see as 
quickly as possible a word of your handwriting. 
Sei gut, und komm oder schreibe. Dein, 


V. BISMARCK. 


Sometimes he begins in English, and falls back on German 
when he is half way through. In 1872, Motley had a solid 
week with him at Varzin; and his letters to his wife give us 
a lively picture of the life there and some interesting notes 
of Bismarck’s conversation. The visit coincided with Bis- 
marck’s silver wedding and its homely celebration. While 
greatly admiring Bismarck’s character and genius, Motley 
was not in the least taken in the snare of his political ideas. 
His absolutism was repellent to him to the last degree, and 
he eagerly anticipated a time when upon the basis of Ger- 
man unity the fabric of parliamentary government should be 
reared. 

There are three chapters in the first volume, and two in 
the second, which set forth Motley’s enjoyment of London 
society in an extremely frank and pleasant manner. If any 
reader finds “something too much of this,” he can easily 
resort to skipping. The least of it is a delightful revelation 
of Motley’s loving heart, for the letters are evidently written 
more for the pleasure they will give his wife and mother 
than for anything else. The sale of The Dutch Republic, of 
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which he feared a hundred would not sell in the first year, 
reached seventeen thousand in that time; and this great 
success united with great personal attractions to give him 
the run of London society to the fullest desirable extent. 
If he had said nothing, but only looked as handsome, as dis- 
tinguished, as in the engraving of him in these volumes, he 
might well have been a welcome guest. Some of his de- 
scriptions of distinguished people are very bright and good. 
Macaulay, who died the next year (1859), was already 
breaking down; and Motley did not hear him at his best. 
There are many pleasant glimpses of Thackeray, who is 
thus described : — 


He has the appearance of a colossal infant, smooth, white, shiny 
ringlety hair, flaxen, alas! with advancing years, a roundish face, with a 
little dab of a nose upon which it is a perpetual wonder how he keeps his 
spectacles, a sweet but rather piping voice, with something of the child- 
ish treble about it and a very tall, slightly stooping figure. 


Brougham’s nose is not, of course, left out: — 


His face, like his tongue and his mind, is shrewd, sharp, humorous. 
His hair is thick and snow-white and shiny ; his head is large and knobby 
and bumpy, with all kinds of phrenological developments, which I did 
not have a chance fairly to study. The rugged outlines or headlands of 
his face are wild and bleak, but not forbidding. Deep furrows of age 
and thought and toil, perhaps of sorrow, run all over it, while his vast 
mouth, with a ripple of humor ever playing around it, expands like a 
placid bay under the huge promontory of his fantastic and incredible 
nose. 


He returns to the subject, which evidently has for him a 
peculiar fascination, in a subsequent letter: — 


There is no resisting his nose. It is not merely the configuration of 
that wonderful feature which surprises you, but its mobility. It has the 
litheness and almost the length of the elephant’s proboscis, and I have no 
doubt he can pick up pins or scratch his back with it as easily as he 
could take a pinch of snuff. He is always twisting it about in quite a 
fabulous manner. 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton frequently appears upon the scene, 
and we get a realizing sense of her dazzling beauty. But 
the most astonishing description is not Motley’s own, but 
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Lady Dufferin’s. It is a description of Disraeli as he ap- 
peared at a dinner party just after he had written Vivian 
Grey, and it beats all hollow the well-known description of 
him as he appeared on the occasion of his first speech in the 
House of Commons : — 


He wore a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a 
gold band running down the outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, long lace 
ruffles falling down to the tips of his fingers, white gloves with several 
brilliant rings outside them, and long black ringlets rippling down upon 
his shoulders. It seemed impossible that such a Guy Fawkes could have 
been tolerated in any society. His audacity, which has proved more 
perennial than brass, was always the solid foundation of his character. 


A common form of Anglo-mania is the fear that this or 
that person enjoying the pleasant side of English life will be- 
come Anglicized. Motley’s friends were sometimes touched 
with this mania, while his enemies were certain that he had 
been completely shorn of his American locks by the Delilah 
yclept British aristocracy. It did not so appear to him in 
1867, when he had made full proof of all its fascinations. 


I am most sincere when I say that I shall never wish America to be 
Anglicized in the aristocratic sense. Much as I can appreciate and 
enjoy esthetically, sentimentally, and sensuously the infinite charm, re- 
finement, and grace of English life, especially country life, yet I feel too 
keenly what a fearful price is paid by the English people, in order that 
this splendid aristocracy, with their parks and castles and shootings and 
fishings and fox-huntings, their stately and unlimited hospitality, their 
lettered ease and learned leisure, may grow fat, ever to be in danger of 
finding my judgment corrupted by it. At the same time, it is as well 
not to indulge too long and too copiously in the Circean draughts of 


English hospitality. 

But there is better proof of Motley’s stout Americanism 
and his lofty patriotism in these volumes than any deliberate 
denial of an alienated heart. While he was absent from 
America, America was never absent from his thought. He 
followed the succeeding steps of the great debate of slavery 
and anti-slavery with a passionate interest. Returning to 
America in the winter of 1860-61, he threw himself into 
the conflict with the customary ardor of his mind. In an 
elaborate letter to the London Times, and in many private 
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letters to his English friends, he labored assiduously to set 
right the tone of English feeling. He saw something of 
Lincoln, who, soon after the outbreak of the war, appointed 
him to the Austrian Mission. He remained in Vienna six 
years; and for the first four, until the war was over, the 
burden of his letters was the struggle whose vicissitudes 
were made more exciting and exhausting for him because 
he was so far away. His anxiety was not merely for the 
result of battles and campaigns, but for the final cause, the 
moral victory, the restoration of the Union without slavery. 
We are not likely to find in any letters written at that time 
a better illustration of the action of the contest on the 
highest minds, the “ethical passion” it engendered, the 
religious enthusiasm it evolved. The tragic heart of the 
whole business was that he lacked his father’s sympathy, 
that he “could never exchange written or spoken words 
with him on the great subject of the age and of the world.” 
All his letters were written to his mother, to whom he 
makes this sad confession after his father’s death. 

We cannot follow these pleasant and instructive volumes 
to the end. If we could do so, we should find the letters 
braided of light and dark,—the misery of the English 
Mission, and the sorrow for his mother’s death and then 
his wife’s, blending with happy work on The United Nether- 
lands and John of Barneveld, the marriage of his children, 
an ample recognition of his genius as a writer and his char- 
acter as a man. Particularly pleasant were his relations 
with the Queen of Holland, who went to England to be 
godmother at the christening of his grandchild, Sophie, 
a great-great-grand-daughter of the playwright, Sheridan. 
We forget the queen in the noble lady, full of all kindly 
purpose, and more devoid of ostentation than thousands of 
our own moneyed aristocracy. Motley died May 29, 1877. 
On June 3, Dean Stanley made such honorable mention of 
him in Westminster Abbey as fitly brings this record of his 
wide and rich experience to an end. 

Joun W. CHADWICK. 
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HOW I CAME TO LEAVE THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


The process of the disintegration of the deeply-rooted 
faith which once held me to the Catholic Church began 
very early. I say the deeply-rooted faith in the sense that it 
was early-rooted, and the early-rooted faith is likely to have 
deep roots. I was born into that Church, and was carefully 
nurtured in the faith. In my early school-days in Scotland, 
I was a most valiant champion and defender of the Catholic 
Church; and in those days, in my region,— an extra Protes- 
tant region,— it was the custom nearly every winter for the 
whole presbytery to unite in preaching a crusade against 
what they styled the “ Scarlet Woman, the Harlot of Rome.” 
Those preachments generally succeeded in setting the neigh- 
bors by the ears for the winter. 

If this served no better purpose, it waked them up; but 
I never knew of a Catholic being converted or of one preju- 
dice being softened. We had sturdy, wordy fights, indeed ; 
and, if we did not always come to blows, we sometimes did, 
and I have myself drawn blood and had my own drawn in 
hot encounter. But we always settled back into our respec- 
tive castles of faith, feeling that, if no one was convinced of 
the truth and worth of our way of thinking, we at least had 
done our duty,— we had defended to the best of our ability 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 

I look back upon those periodical battles now with a 
strangely mingled feeling of surprise and admiration,— sur- 
prise that sincere men could have been so foolish as to 
think they could do any good by such onslaughts on the 
inherited faith of their neighbors, whose lives were not a 
whit different, morally, from their own, and who in all the 
affairs of life were equally trusted and respected. But I 
admire the heroism which under the circumstances was 
brought out on the one side and on the other. And if, then, 
in my boyish love for my playmates, saddened as I often 
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was by the unkindly feelings generated,—if, then, in my 
desire for good feeling, I wished that it might please God to 
make it all plain to those good-hearted but wrong-headed 
people, it was the natural protest of my heart against what 
I now beiieve to have been an unwise thing on the part of 
the crusaders. . 

I felt quite willing that they should go to heaven in their 
own way, if they preferred that, if they would only let the 
rest of us go in our way; and, although the Church of 
my fathers had very grave doubts about those heretics and 
persecutors ever going to that blessed place, yet very early 
I began to be somewhat dangerously skeptical, shall I say? 
nay, rather say dangerously hopeful, that God in his inscrut- 
able goodness and mercy might see fit to give special consid- 
eration and grace in the case of some of my Protestant 
friends, and would, maybe, get them safely in, too. 

The doctrine of purgatory is a very humane notion. It 
has its root in a blessed human feeling and desire. Its 
moral significance has never been given its just due by 
Protestants. To be sure, the strict doctrine of the Church 
gives little encouragement to heretics that they need look 
for such mild treatment as purgatory affords. Still, the 
humane feelings and dispositions of many good Catholics 
are afforded some room for expansion, under the hopeful 
notion that God has some further enginery of enlightenment 
and purification after the methods here employed have done 
their utmost and to apparent little purpose. In my own 
case, it was in those early days a blessed relief from the 
repulsive hard-and-fast doctrine of the two sole places, the 
heaven and hell, of Presbyterianism. 

A simple incident of a more personal nature may not be 
out of place. There was my dear little cousin Mary, of 
whom I was, naturally enough, very fond. She was as 
sweet a “ wee lassie” as ever tripped through the heather 
or brushed the morning dew from the grass; but very early 
the angels had wooed and won her, and my boyish heart was 
crushed. It was a sore trial to settle it with myself how a 
good God, who loves his children, could have done so cruel 
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a thing. The only common relief on such occasions is the 
belief that God has made an angel of the little one; but 
even this was denied me. And it was not alone the stern 
fact that I had lost a dear friend and playmate,— my first 
conscious loss of the kind,—and that it was very hard to 
bear, but, further, Mary’s father was a Protestant, born one, 
and she had been nurtured in that way of thinking. My 
father and mother were Catholics, and I had been as care- 
fully nurtured in that way of thinking. The catechism of 
the Church had been drilled into me from the time I could 
repeat the words, even before I could spell them out. I was 
well instructed,— too well not to know that there is no sal- 
vation out of the Church. 

I knew that ours was the only true Church, and that all 
are obliged to be of that Church or forfeit the bliss of 
heaven. Oh, how my young, tender heart agonized over 
that dilemma! And I would reason with myself after this 
fashion: “Might not one really be of the true Church, 
though nominally of another, especially when without 
choice or fault of hers she is born into another? No 
doubt, if she could really see the truth in the matter, she 
would make the needed change.” So, then, did I seek to 
console my young heart. And relief for a moment would 
come. But here again was the clear and emphatic teaching 
of the Church, which cannot be supposed to be in error. 
The unmistakable marks of her divinity are patent to all 
the world. 

Here are a few of the questions and answers of the cate- 
chism on this point : — 


Q. What do you mean by the true Church ? 

A. The congregation of all the faithful, who, being baptized, pro- 
fess the same doctrine, partake of the same sacraments, and are governed 
by their lawful pastors under one visible head on earth. 

Q. How do you call the true Church ? 

A. The Holy Catholic Church (Apostles’ Creed). 

Q. Is there any other true Church besides the Holy Catholic Church ? 

A. No: as there is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, there is but one true Church. 

Q. Are all obliged to be of the true Church? 
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A. Yes: he that believeth not shall be condemned. 
Q. Which are the marks and signs of the true Church? 
A. She is one, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical. 


Could anything be plainer? Like the best of mothers, 
the Church is willing and anxious to save all, hopes for this, 
works for this; but all must be willing to obey her, to come 
into her fold, and be saved in the only possible way, the 
divinely appointed way. 

In my trouble, almost in despair, I went to my divinity, 
—not to Almighty God, whose declared decrees I knew only 
too well. ButI had then, as most boys of my age, a divinely 
human heart to whom I could pour out my troubles, and 
hope for relief. Shortly after the death of my little cousin, 
I went to my mother, and with throbbing heart I asked the 
terrible question, “Has Mary gone to hell?” “Gone to 
hell! What put such horrid thoughts into your head?” 
Poor mother, she did not dream that she herself had, in 
so faithfully putting the catechism into my head. I said, 
“Does not the catechism teach that there is but one true 
Church?” Qh, to be sure,” was her reply. “And that,” 
said I, “is owr Church.” ‘ Why, of course, laddie: what do 
you mean?” “But, mother, Mary was a Protestant; and 
the catechism says that no one can be saved out of the 
true Church.” This was coming to close quarters: a corner 
was reached. The human heart was equal to the emergency, 
despite the catechism ; for she said, my oracle said, “ Never 
ye mind what the catechism says: Mary has gone to 
heaven.” I never had any doubt of it after. 

But here was the effect of it: it was the beginning of a 
process of doubting, which finally landed me in the (to me) 
dismal swamp of atheistic despair. I had been taught that 
there was a God who was a father in heaven. I had been 

taught this on the same authority on which I had been 
taught that my little cousin had gone to hell. At length, I 
rejected everything I had been taught on that authority. So 
far as any doctrine of any of the Churches was concerned, I 
was an utter unbeliever. Of course, it took a good many 
years to come to this ; but I got there. 
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I strove hard to hold on, and for years I faithfully attended 
to all the ritual; was for years one of the surpliced altar- 
boys, and regularly attended to the duty of a frequent un- 
burdening of my mind of all the sinful thoughts, feelings, 
and deeds with which I could by any stretch of imagination 
charge myself. And I faithfully performed all the penances 
imposed by the priest. I think now that my sins could not 
have been of a very heinous character, or else sin can be 
atoned for much easier than I now think; for the penances 
consisted always of the repetition of certain prayers, or the 
penitential Psalms, three times a day, for from a week to 
two weeks on a stretch. I am afraid they got rattled over 
rather hastily sometimes, when a game of ball or marbles 
temptingly invited me from my knees. 

In due season I received confirmation from the hands of 
the good bishop. But it did not confirm. As a heavenward 
travelling pilgrim, I was far from happy. Not only had I 
those haunting spectres of doubt to contend with, the 
presence of which in my mind I faithfully revealed to the 
priest, who as faithfully assured me that they were the work 
of the devil, permitted by the Lord, thus to test and 
strengthen my faith, and better fit me for valiant service for 
the Church; for I was intended for the priesthood. Not 
only those increasing doubts dogged my steps and troubled 
my mind, but I had another difficulty. 

Through the inquisitorial self-examining process of the 
confessional, I became morbidly sensitive about my sins. I 
magnified every unhallowed fancy which would flash across 
my mind, to mean asin. And the question was, Did I for a 
moment harbor it, and did I feel as penitent about it as I 
should feel? Instead of finding myself growing more pure 
and holy under this process, I felt I was actually growing 
worse, and felt assured the devil had more hold of me than 
was canny. I became gloomy and moody. My friends 
thought I might be going into a decline, or my mind was 
becoming affected. Well, it was affected, and that in a 
bad way; but neither did they know the cause, nor did I 
know it then. 
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When I look back on the experience now, I feel satisfied 
that I was seeking the goal of a perfect condition by a way, 
or method, which is a yoke of bondage that no conscien- 
tious soul, either among the fathers of the long past or 
among their children of the present, is able to bear. I was 
endeavoring to square my life to a divine law and rule by 
the use of ritualistic practices instead of by the natural way, 
of seeking to make welcome in my soul a free spirit, which 
needed only the proper occasion to become a quickening 
power within me, whose natural outcome should be the holy 
life I aimed at. I would not say that no one could worthily 
and happily walk in that ritualistic way. I only say I felt it 
an intolerable burden. 

But the disintegrating of my faith had begun, and it con- 
tinued. I had been duly warned by my faithful instructors 
that no one ever turned his back on Jesus Christ (which 
leaving the Church was explained to mean), except as a 
license to lead a loose and sinful life. I stood aghast at the 
prospect. Should I hold on, and pretend to believe (as I 
have no doubt thousands do), either with or without visiting 
the confessional? * Should I pretend, or should I be true 
to the growing thought deepest in me? 

I had no broad-minded Protestant friend who could treat 
my case sympathetically, and minister to a mind, if not 
diseased, yet sorely needing hygienic guidance. The fact of 
my Catholicism had prevented me from having friends 
among Protestants, such Protestants as alone I knew. For 
the evangelical Protestant, when consistent, is fully as big- 
oted and narrow as the Catholic; and the Protestant’s 
doctrine of the fina] outcome of things for mortals is much 
more inhuman than the Catholic’s. Had I at this period 
met with the man I found two years later, I would have 
been saved two years of nigh wasteful floundering among 
the vapid platitudes and inanities of spiritism. 

But, finally, I drifted into a Unitarian church. The min- 
ister was an imaginative, poetic, and spiritually-minded man, 


*A yearly visit is all that the faithful are required to make, although frequent 
confession is recommended as spiritually helpful. 
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who, if he made little pretence to know the plans of God, 
certainly did know the workings of the human soul. It 
seemed to me the most wonderful thing in the world how, 
without knowing me or even knowing that I was in his 
church, he could, sermon after sermon, meet my case so 
exactly. I became fascinated with it, as the very food for 
the lack of which my soul had well-nigh famished within 
me. I had never got so far as to doubt that goodness was 
good, and that it was right to be right and do right, God or 
no God, future or no future. 

By and by I began to see that there might be a God 
whom one could honestly and heartily revere, and that 
there might be an interpretation of religion which could 
enlist both head and heart of man, with abandonment and 
enthusiasm,— one which reason and common sense could 
approve, and which could satisfy those deeper moral 
instincts of the soul, which no doubts the devil had ever 
been able to assail me with could fairly shake my confi- 
dence in. My emancipation and rescue began,— not rescue 
from sinful ways of life, but rescue from the misery of 
having no soul-satisfying faith. But I missed community 
of worship, the boon of sympathetic fellowship on grounds 
of spiritual affinity. I think I have proved to my own satis- 
faction the truth of the saying of Dr. Hedge, that there is 
no logical resting-place between Rome and Reason. Had I 
not found an interpretation of the Christian religion such 
as is permissible inside the Unitarian fold, I should be 
either a blank, materialistic atheist or a devout Romanist. 
I hold it is as easy and consistent to be a Catholic, if you 
can accept the premises of a divine revelation outwardly 
authenticated, as it is to be an evangelical Protestant. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the Catholic Church has the 
more sound philosophy on her side. She asserts a divine 
revelation received, and to be taught to men; and that the 
only authoritative teacher of what that revelation is, is the 
living, divinely authorized Church. The revelation is one 
of infallible truth, and the teacher of it is an infallible 
teacher. The evangelical Protestant also asserts a divine 
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revelation of infallible truth, authenticated by an outward 
evidence or authority,—a book, written in the long dead 
past. 

I can accept also the idea of a divine revelation, but 
authenticated to the individual soul by the living evidence 
of the Spirit in the soul of each. The revelation must be 
felt within, and there be recognized as reality, as truth. 
Otherwise, at the best, we can have but an outward evi- 
dence of revelation which has been a record of a revelation 
. to others. The final arbiter of spiritual reality must be, not 
that which is taught outwardly by book or by corporation, 
but by the Spirit to the spirit. The Reason within must 
decide. 

Of course, the recorded or orally related spiritual experi- 
ences of other souls can be of great service in the way of 
inspiration and corroboration, and so may the organized 
Church, Catholic or Protestant; but there is need of a 
wiser treatment of humanity on the part of both branches 
of the great Christian body. Such treatment I feel it is 
in the genius of Unitarianism to give. The Unitarian faith 
is broadly sympathetic. It has a patient sympathy with 
and reverence for the reverences of all souls. 

And fortunate, indeed, the Catholic, who has broken with 
the faith of his fathers, who finds for a friend such a 
Unitarian as I found!—a man whose rationality, though 
vigorous and freely used, has yet not chilled his spiritual 
imagination to that degree that he is unable to accept any- 
thing as reality from which all element of mystery has not 
been eliminated; a man who feels the luring power of 
mystery wooing his spiritual quest, and who can see in 
all forms of faith something to reverence and respect, even 
while feeling no need himself of any other form than that 
necessitated by a practical obedience to the law of the 
spirit of life as that shall reveal itself to his spiritual 
nature. 

JOHN B. GREEN. 





Jesus of Nazareth. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


[Norr.— The following paper comes to us from Dr. Furness 
introduced by the following words: “I have just written a dis- 
course or essay on my favorite subject,— my last word, I think. 
I need not say it deeply interests me.” It is something more 
than fifty years since the Remarks on the Four Gospels gave 
us the first hint of that fresh and sympathetic view of the sub- 
ject which his later writings have made familiar; and we esteem 
it a great privilege that this journal is the medium of the word 
he utters now,— “with 87 years on my back,” —just as person- 
ally and directly, to a younger generation of readers.— Eb. | 


While the loftiest terms are used in speaking of the Man 
of Nazareth,— this article is addressed to those who are des- 
ignated as Liberal Christians,— there appears to be among 
us no definite idea of his distinctive personal qualities as a 
man. To most of us he is only a vague representative of 
greatness in the abstract. With our fellow-Christians we 
commemorate his birth and his resurrection,—although the 
latter event (to which his first followers, with a grasp that 
death itself could not loosen, held fast as the very pillar of 
their faith) is widely doubted, or positively rejected as an 
actual fact. The Memorial Service is fallen into disuse, or 
observed only by fractions of our congregations. In fine, 
there seems to be among us a wide-spread tendency to 
settle down in the conclusion that it is of little moment 
whether the accounts of Jesus that have come down to us 
are veritable histories, or are so largely made up of legends 
and fables as to furnish us with no means of ascertaining 
what manner of person he really was. 

Curiously enough, it is to the very power with which he 
has acted upon the world that this indifference to him per- 
sonally may be traced. Notwithstanding the blinding errors 
that have gathered around the accounts of him, his person 
was too luminous to be wholly veiled from sight. So strong 
an affinity is there between him and the human heart, so 
close is he to our most sacred sentiments, that, though but 
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dimly and partially seen, it could not otherwise be than that 
he should breathe into the world imperceptibly a spirit of 
humanity, of aspiration, of progress, breaking the chains 
that fetter the intellect. So that now his influence is in all 
the air, and men are being christianized by the reflection of 
his influence which breaks, more or less fully, through the 
thickest darkness of error. Thus, unconsciously, men are 
inhaling his influence as if it were as native to them as the 
breath of their lungs, and all their own, to which they have 
grown up of themselves, owing no special acknowledgments 
to Him who lived and died to communicate this humaniz- 
ing spirit to the world. It is thus lost sight of that the 
light of which we boast, reflected from unnumbered quar- 
ters, all comes originally and as directly from him as when 
it flashed “the knowledge of the glory of God,” like light 
out of the primeval darkness, into the glowing heart of the 
great apostle. 

So far is his direct personal influence from being acknowl- 
edged that some there are who rarely refer to him, and then 
only incidentally. Instead of looking forward and up to 
him, receiving from him ever newer and fuller light as they 
advance, they look back and down upon him from the proud 
height of this nineteenth century, to which it is he who has 
raised them, and whence they dimly desery him fading 
away into a fabulous phantom. 

One of the purest but saddest poets of our day mourns 
over the personal power of Jesus as having long ago van- 
ished from the world. “ Once he lived,” says Matthew Ar- 


nold :— 


«Oh, had I lived in that great day, 
How had its glory new 
Filled earth and heaven and caught away 
My ravished spirit, too! 


“ No thoughts that to the world belong 
Had stood against the wave 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave. 


“ Now he is dead! Far hence he lies, 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down.” 
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Not only is his influence as a present and living power in 
meliorating the condition of mankind unacknowledged: it 
appears even to be thought that he positively stands in the 
way of the world’s progress! It was said some time ago in 
one of our periodicals that we must get rid of Christ. That 
such a person as he once existed may not be questioned, but 
it might as well be denied outright, if we have no further 
need of him. 

I have no idea that this way of thinking can endure. The 
spirit that inspired the Man of Nazareth, identical with his 
personality, the formative principle of a character to which 
we know no superior, no equal,— was it not the very spirit 
of the Supreme Power, by whatever name that Power is 
called, imperishable in its essence, ceaseless in its activity ? 
Whether it be recognized or not, it will be forever, as long 
as this globe is habitable by man, an essential agent in the 
work of creation, which is going on now, and will go on as 
it did when the morning stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. “My Father worketh always,” said 
Jesus, “and T work.” 

Ought not that which produces this indifference to Jesus, 
personally, to have directly the opposite effect? Since we 
owe it to him that the world has become humanized to its 
present extent, ought it not to appeal, if not to our grati- 
tude, at least to our curiosity, prompting us to endeavor to 
penetrate through the mists that hide him from us to as 
distinct a knowledge of him as is possible? Surely, we 
cannot be forever indifferent to one from whose birth a 
great family of nations, and those the most advanced, count 
the years as if all before that event went for nothing. 
Those especially who account themselves Radicals, one 
would think, should be foremost in the endeavor to dis- 
cover what manner of person Christ was. Never has there 
existed a greater Radical than he. 

Strauss’s far-fetched mythical interpretation of the Gospels 
has tended greatly to increase the indisposition to gather 
from these writings a more distinct idea of the person of 
Jesus. It has confirmed the opinion that they have no claim 


7 
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to be regarded, to any extent, as historical documents. This 
opinion, I imagine, is general among men of science, if in- 
deed they think it worth while to have any opinion what- 
ever on the subject. I find so eminent a man as Professor 
Huxley quoted as saying that it is immoral to put any faith 
in such doubtful writings. 

Before I go any further, I wish to say, although I trust it 
is hardly necessary, that I have no thought of so much as 
hinting that a direct, intimate knowledge of Jesus is essen- 
tial to salvation (as the phrase is), or that a man may not be 
a Christian, in the full sense of the word, without this 
knowledge. To think otherwise would be to dishonor Jesus, 
whose personal influence is still active, tempering the man- 
ners and customs of the world, even the barbarism of war, with 
a humanizing power, all insensible as we are to the primal 
source of this influence. To one of his disciples Jesus is 
recorded to have said: “ Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed. Blessed those who have not seen me, and 
yet have believed! ’’ — blessed, because all such show that 
their hearts are ready and open to receive the Spirit, come 
indirectly though it may, and as it is received now by many 
a one whose knowledge of Christ personally is very slight. 
And yet all such, one would suppose, would be the first to 
desire and to welcome more knowledge of him, and rejoice to 
know him better, as well as to imbibe his spirit. As it is, 
there are those among us who, with hearts in sympathy 
with him, would fain stand apart from him, as if there were 
danger of making too much of him and of being brought 
into bondage! They crave a free religion, something be- 
yond him. His name is, indeed, a symbol of service, but 
of that service which is perfect freedom. 

But, while I am far from thinking it essential to the Chris- 
tian character that it should be formed by the direct per- 
sonal influence of Jesus, I do hold it to be a very great loss 
when he is ignored as outgrown and obsolete, he who is the 
original and still richest source of inspiration, of truth, of 
love, and of power. 

I have received one or two numbers of a_ periodical 
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entitled A New Ideal. A newideal! Whether or not there 
be for us in the present state of being an ideal higher than 
that of which Christ is the symbol, will it not be well to 
realize the Ideal actualized in him, before we look for 
anew one? Being the man that he was, the loftiest possibil- 
ities of the nature, common to us all, with him are realized 
in him. He isa revelation of man, of what man is created 
to become. Being a Fact, not above nor outside of Nature, 
but in it, a thoroughly natural Fact, an illustration in his 
whole being and working of the highest law of Nature, 
the supremacy of spirit over flesh, of mind over matter, 
there can be no sound philosophy of Nature until such a 
cardinal Fact as he is seen as such. Supernatural he was 
in the sense of super-material ; but, so long as he is held to 
be a preternatural phenomenon, he is not an illustration of 
human nature, and does not come within the ken of Sci- 
ence or Philosophy. Science has nothing to do with him, 
as Darwin once said. 

Now, if the way of thinking prevalent among the eminent 
men of science, to whom we are all looking up, has any in- 
fluence upon human life and character, never has it been 
of greater importance than at the present hour that we 
should endeavor to learn as much as can be learned of the 
Man of Nazareth. Science is pouring forth a flood of mate- 
rialistic speculations, carrying it with as great an air of 
authority as theology has ever done. Busy pens are discuss- 
ing God and immortality, and optimism and agnosticism, 
and I know not what; while he to whose influence we owe 
the freedom in which these discussions are rioting, and in 
whom alone, I sacredly believe, the great questions of the 
soul are to find their fullest answers, is treated as a legendary 
phantom, not worth a thought. 

It is only from the Four Gospels that any knowledge of 
the person of Jesus is to be obtained. The origin of these 
writings is wrapped in obscurity. There is no evidence in 
contemporaneous literature of their existence before the 
second century. This fact is held to be decisive against 
their claim to an historical character. But even could they 
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be shown by collateral evidence to have existed at a much 
earlier period, very near the time when the events they pur- 
port to relate took place, liable as their authors were to be 
mistaken or misinformed, we should have to examine their 
internal character very closely in order to ascertain whether 
they be true or fabulous, or a mixture of both, and, if the 
latter, to what extent. In any case, we could not decide 
upon their truth but by having recourse to their internal 
evidence. 

For many years I have been trying to study the Gospels 
as if they had just come to light, and nothing were known 
of their external history, and with no interest at heart but 
the discovery of the simple truth. I cannot claim that I 
have been entirely successful in maintaining this position. 
It is well-nigh impossible to avoid being biassed by inherited 
modes of thought. I have attempted it, however. My inter- 
est in the study has never flagged. It has deepened with 
every ray of light that has broken upon these remarkable 
records. Before stating two or three of the most striking 
results of this inquiry, I desire to call attention to what I 
have been led, in the course of it, to suppose was the 
origin of the Gospels. Is there anything more marked in 
the history of mankind than the fact that men have always 
been impelled as by an irresistible instinct to endeavor to 
perpetuate the memory of eveuts at all of an extraordinary 
character? Witness the land of Egypt, one vast memorial 
tablet. 

Now, if there was anything remarkable in the case of 
Jesus,— and I suppose the most skeptical will admit that 
there was,— then is it not highly probable that the things 
said and done by him would instantly be reported far and 
wide, not only by word of mouth, but well-nigh as early, by 
written reports also, made by persons moved thereto, not 
for any partisan purpose, but simply prompted by the 
remarkableness of the things reported? They had no 
thought of making books for the public. They prepared 
these records for themselves or for the information of friends, 
as Luke wrote his Gospel for his friend Theophilus. ‘These 
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first written reports were more or less imperfect narratives 
of one or more of the remarkable sayings of Jesus or of 
striking incidents. When only one or two of them were 
made, other persons would take copies of them or make sim- 
ilar accounts for themselves. Thus it would come about 
that, as Luke states in the beginning of his Gospel, which 
he prepared for his friend, many would take in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of the things “ which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and faithful 
ministers of the word.” 

These first written accounts, then, were composed, not by 
any of the immediate adherents of Jesus, but by persons 
who derived their information from them. 

There was a special reason why the first disciples of Jesus 
could have taken but little interest in preparing written 
accounts of him. To say nothing of the time and labor it 
would have required, they were expecting his reappearance 
at any moment in all the pomp of the Messiah, the high per- 
sonage whom they believed him to be. Their backs were 
turned to the past, which would shortly be all eclipsed by 
the coming glory. They felt no need of putting in writing 
what they had to tell of their Master. Soon he would be 
known to all men. It was left, therefore, to persons outside 
the circle of the immediate friends of Jesus to prepare those 
earliest written accounts of him. Some of these accounts 
may have been composed by individuals wholly uncom- 
mitted to the Christian cause, moved thereto, I repeat, by a 
simple sense of the wonderful things said and done by Jesus. 

As there were in those days none of the facilities of pub- 
lication since possessed, no considerable number of copies of 
those first records could have been multiplied save by the 
slow process of transcription: some time must have elapsed 
before they could become to any extent known. They could 
not, so long as eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus survived, 
be in such demand as they became when the generation 
that had seen and heard him had passed away. What be- 
came of those earliest writings? What was their fate? 
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I believe they are, some of them at least, still extant. 
They are to be found here in our first three Gospels, which 
are mostly made up of them, and which have all the air of 
compilations, collections of memorabilia. It is impossible to 
reduce them to an orderly narrative. We cannot assign 
each incident to its time and place, nor ascertain the 
duration of the public career of Jesus. It has been sup- 
posed by some that it lasted three years, by others only one 
year. Color is given to the supposition that they were not 
written, or only in part, by the persons whose names they 
bear, but merely compiled by them, by the fact that the 
disciples of Jesus are always spoken of in the third person. 
It is not to be supposed that his immediate friends were so 
well versed in the art of literary composition that, like 
Julius Cesar, they wrote of themselves thus. 

As I have already said, the personal disciples of Jesus 
after his disappearance were too much engrossed with their 
apostolic offices, and with the expectation of his speedy re- 
turn in a glory which was to eclipse the past, to undertake 
to write about him. Doubtless, they told of his sayings 
and acts wherever they went, but they left it to others 
to commit to writing the things they related. Handwriting 
in those times was hardly as facile an art as it has since be- 
come. Nevertheless, as time wore on, and eye-witnesses of 
the life of Jesus were becoming fewer, those first anonymous 
“many ” accounts began to be more and more in demand. 
But so little interest did his first disciples take in meeting 
the demand that only one of our present first three Gospels 
bears the name of an apostle, and he was one of the least 
eminent, Matthew. The two other Gospels bear the names of 
Mark and Luke, neither of whom was of the original twelve. 
And all three, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in preparing their 
Gospels, made use of the writings already in existence, which 
they knew were composed of accounts obtained from those 
who were “eye-witnesses from the beginning, and faithful 
ministers of the word.” 

Thus far we have been concerned with the first three 
Gospels only, the Synoptics so called. The Fourth Gospel, 
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bearing the.name of John, the favorite of Jesus, has a pecu- 
liar character of its own. It bears the impress of a later 
period, of a time when any account of Jesus would naturally 
be colored by the new modes of thought then beginning to 
appear. 

The supposition that satisfies my own mind is that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by a friend of John, much 
younger than John, whom the writer held in great venera- 
tion, and from whom he obtained all the information con- 
tained in the Fourth Gospel. Being thus indebted to the 
apostle, he gave the name of John to the Gospel, not to 
secure for it apostolic authority, but simply because he felt 
that all that he had written he had received from John. As 
to the events related, he was only John’s amanuensis; but 
the utterances of Jesus he frequently undertakes to explain, 
sometimes amplifying them largely, honestly believing that 
all which they suggested to him was contained in those 
utterances. It is never easy to distinguish what we owe to 
other thinkers from the inferences and suggestions of our 
own minds. In those immortal chapters, the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth inclusive, it is quite impossible to determine 
how many of the sayings of Jesus they contain. The 
writer, I conceive, was eminently spiritually-minded. The 
spirit of Jesus inspired him. I doubt not that he felt that 
he was giving full expression only to the thoughts of Jesus. 
At all events, however this may be, that John had no hand 
in the writing of the Fourth Gospel I infer from the same 
fact that I have mentioned as making it doubtful whether 
the other Gospels were literally composed by the persons 
whose names they bear. John is always spoken of in the 
Fourth Gospel in the third person. 

I turn now from the origin of the Gospels to the Gospels 
themselves. We have considered the question, Whence 
are they? The question now is, What are they? 

Apart from the obscurity which necessarily invests writ- 
ings so ancient, there is no intrinsic ambiguity in them. 
They are characterized by a childlike simplicity. It is the 
utterly mistaken views of their character, which have so 
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long prevailed, that occasion the difficulty in arriving at 
their true meaning. They have been held to have been pre- 
ternaturally dictated by the Holy Spirit. They have been 
interpreted with an utter disregard of the simple rules by 
which alone any human language is to be rightly under- 
stood. They have been read in the interest of this or that 
system of theology, of which their authors knew nothing ; 
and such technically theological meanings have been riveted 
on their phraseology that it is very hard to keep out of sight 
the false representation of Jesus which they have been 
made to authorize. In these circumstances, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the examination of these writings, in 
order to ascertain what and how much of pure truth they 
contain, has been considered by many as all but hopeless. 

Notwithstanding the false views entertained of them, they 
show on the face of them certain strong marks of being 
accounts of events that actually occurred. 

1. They contain copious references to times, places, and 
persons. Writers who are inventing fictions are commonly 
cautious how they make such allusions. M. Renan tells us 
that, when he first went to Syria, he was so much impressed 
by the geographical truth of the New Testament history 
that he felt as never before that Jesus must have been a real 
person. 

That evident exaggerations and fables are mixed with 
passages intended as evidently to narrate what really hap- 
pened, so far from invalidating the truth of such passages, is 
only what was to be looked for. If the Gospels contain cer- 
tain accounts, which, upon a close examination of their whole 
style and all the circumstances, stated and probable, are 
found to be true, self-consistent, and all consistent, and if the 
facts narrated are of a kind to excite wonder, then, I say, 
not only was an alloy of exaggeration and fable to be ex- 
pected, but this very alloy creates a positive presumption of 
the truth of the events related; for when did anything 
wonderful occur without giving rise to exaggerated and fic- 
titious reports? To infer from the fabulous in the Gospels 
that they are wholly of this character is as irrational as to 
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question the existence of the sun when it is obscured by the 
clouds which the sun itself has generated. Consider, for 
example, what the Gospels state to have followed upon the 
crucifixion of Jesus: “The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom, and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks were rent, and the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints who slept arose,’ and came out of 
the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city and appeared to many.” Are we not instantly reminded 
of the passage in “ Hamlet” ? 


“ A little ere the mighty Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 


Because such things are told, shall we doubt the whole 
history of Julius Cesar ? 

Some persons, I suppose, of a sceptical turn of mind, take 
up the New Testament, and, beginning at the beginning, 
find such marvellous stories of dreams and visions attending 
the birth of Jesus that they throw the book aside, and con- 
clude that it is all a fiction. How hasty the conclusion ! 
And how false! As in the case of the mighty Julius, and 
the portents preceding his death, so the marvels reported to 
have attended the birth and death of Jesus are evidences of 
the substantial truth of the accounts of his public career. 
He could have been no common person: he must have said 
and done things that filled all men’s minds with admiration, 
of whose coming into the world and departure from it such 
extraordinary stories were rumored and found credence. 
Great, indeed, must he have been to have so raised the imag- 
ination that not only were slight incidents magnified into 
wonders, but reports, probably having no foundation, were 
readily believed. Have we not every day abundant experi- 
ences of this sort, with all our means of accurate information ? 
Let anything happen at all out of the usual course of things, 
and instantly a profound sensation thrills through the com- 
munity, and rumors are abroad of the wildest description : 
all which exemplifies the proverb, Where there is smoke, 
there must be fire. 
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2. Another and inimitable mark of truth in the New Tes- 
tament narratives is the fact that they admit of being thor- 
oughly sifted by a candid and fearless criticism, giving due 
weight to all natural and probable considerations. Without 
the slightest design, unconsciously, on the part of the writ- 
ers, the narratives themselves furnish us with the means 
whereby we may discover what actually took place, the 
writers giving us not the exact facts, but their own impres- 
sions, the way the incidents which they report appeared to 
them. 

Consider, for example, their accounts of the so-called mir- 
acles,— the instantaneous cures of the insane, the sick, the 
lame, and the blind. All who witnessed those marvels 
ascribed them to a peculiar gift possessed by Jesus, resi- 
dent in his person, in his touch, in his garments, in his 
shadow. Jesus himself, we are as plainly given to understand, 
gave not the slightest authority to such a view of them. 
Over and over again he is recorded to have declared most 
emphatically that those sudden cures were due to the faith 
of the sufferers, to the life-giving power of a universal prin- 
ciple of our nature, in other phrase, to a great natural law, 
to the supremacy of spirit over flesh, of mind over matter. 
Jesus appealed, as well he might, to these marvels as evi- 
dences that God was with him,—not because they were 
suspensions of the laws of nature, but because they were 
illustrations of the greatest of natural laws. In believing in 
Jesus, the people, though they knew it not, were believing in 
the true and the good, in God; as he himself said, “ He who 
believes in me, believes not in me, but in Him who sent 
me.” And here, in illustration of the way in which, with- 
out any straining or violence done to the letter of the Gos- 
pels, they admit of being interpreted, I rely upon the 
indulgence of the reader, and quote from a previous pub- 
lication, now out of print. 


Once, so it is related, when Jesus was crossing the lake on the 
borders of which he passed the earlier period of his life, there 
broke upon the water one of those squalls to which, as travellers 
tell us, the lake is peculiarly exposed, and which expend their 
force and subside as suddenly as they rise. 
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A number of boats were out on the lake at the same time, 
filled, probably, with people bent upon not losing sight of Jesus. 
He had directed his disciples to keep a boat in waiting, that, 
when the crowds that gathered around him became too great, 
he might escape to the opposite shore. It is stated that such 
throngs pressed upon him, that they left him and his disciples no 
time to eat. The wind, rushing down with great fury, threat- 
ened to swamp the vessel in which Jesus was. His disciples, 
who were with him, were seized with a panic at the suddenness 
and violence of the blast. Losing all presence of mind, they 
rushed to Jesus, imploring him to save them from impending 
death. He was asleep. 

The crowd had worn upon his strength. His sleep was so pro- 
found that the noise of the wind and the tossing of the boat 
could not awaken him. Only the frantic cries of his disciples 
broke his deep slumber. As no danger, however sudden and 
imminent, could shake his trust in the Providence without which, 
as he once said, not a sparrow falls to the ground, he awoke per- 
fectly self-possessed. Impressive as his calm bearing was, when 
we picture it to ourselves now, it must have been immeasurably 
impressive to those men looking up to him from the great ter- 
ror into which they were suddenly plunged. 

The storm, violent as it was, faintly pictures the powerful, 
quick-succeeding emotions upon which the minds of the dis- 
ciples were tossed. Lifted all at once by the sudden subsidence 
of the gust from the depths of mortal terror to a rapturous 
sense of deliverance and security, what could be more natural 
than that they should conceive the thought that there was an 
understanding between their Master and the wild wind and 
waves, and that he who was so entirely unmoved through it all, 
no more relieved by the calm than disturbed by the storm, and 
of whose extraordinary power they had been having so many in- 
stances, must have quelled the raging wind? Such was the obvi- 
ous, instantaneous belief of those simple-minded men in the wild 
excitement of the moment. 

Only one of the three accounts of this incident reports Jesus 
as having said: “ Peace! Be still!” The others say only that he 
rebuked the storm, just as two of the Gospels say, in the case of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, that he rebuked the fever, while the Gospel - 
of Mark states that he took her by the hand. As she immedi- 
ately left her bed, the inference was that the fever had departed 
at his command. If he uttered the words: “Peace! Be still!” 
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it is much more likely that they were addressed to the shrieking 
and distracted disciples rather than to the senseless wind. The 
fearless and commanding air of Jesus, in strong contrast with the 
uproar of the storm and their own fright, seemed to those men 
as significant a rebuke of the elements as any words. The wind 
had recognized its master, and retreated. 

When, after the storm, Jesus landed, he was met by a raving 
maniac. One of the Gospels states that he was met by two men 
of this description. Probably an exaggeration. Had there been 
two, it is not likely that two of the Gospels would have men- 
tioned only one. 

The madman, it is stated, was exceedingly violent. He had 
been repeatedly confined; but he had broken away and gone rav- 
ing among the tombs, and people were afraid to go near the 
places he was known to frequent. 

As soon as he saw Jesus, whom he recognized, probably, as the 
man whom the whole country was in a flame of excitement about, 
by the crowd that had gathered around Jesus from the other 
boats, he ran and threw himself down on his knees before him, 
and overmastered by the delusion of his disordered brain, that 
he could do and say only what was prompted by the foul fiends 
that possessed him, he spoke, not in his own person, but in the 
character of the spirits, who could be supposed to look upon 
Jesus only as their enemy and tormentor. 

The exorcising of evil spirits, to whom all forms of disease 
were in those days ascribed, was followed asa profession, Those 
who made it their business used various arts, incantations, magi- 
cal formulas, by which they terrified and overawed those who 
were supposed to be possessed, and, thus obtaining a certain au- 
thority over them, inspired them with the will to resist and 
overcome the malign influence. Those exorcists were the most 
successful who had the advantage of a commanding presence 
and eye and perfect self-possession. 

It’ must be kept in mind that what the man said to Jesus was 
said, not by spirits, but by the maniac himself, uttering the wild 
promptings of a deranged mind. 

Jesus asked the man (not the evil spirits) his name. He 
answered, “ Legion.” This reply shows how crazed he was by the 
idea that he was the victim of demoniacal agency. Not one evil 
spirit, nor yet seven evil spirits, but a whole troop of them — he 
fancied, a legion— possessed him. The universal belief in demons 
must have wrought powerfully to produce insanity. 
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One of the Gospels states that the spirits (speaking through 
the man as it was believed) begged that they might not be sent 
out of the country. According to another account, they entreated 
Jesus not to send them into the abyss. 

These, probably, were the ways in which the professional ex- 
orcists were wont to dispose of evil spirits, pretending to send 
them hither and thither. Some one or more of the regular prac- 
titioners had, in all likelihood, practised on this man, and had 
commanded the spirits to quit the country or return to the abyss 
whence they came,—a command that had had no result. The 
man wanted no hackneyed incantations to be tried again upon 
him. Here, again, let it not be forgotten that the request that 
the spirits might be sent into a herd of swine, feeding a little 
way off, was the proposition of a man stark mad, of a man crazed 
by the idea that a legion of fiends had taken up their abode in 
him. 

This petition to be permitted to pass into the swine,— does it 
not betray the characteristic cunning of insanity? The madman 
wanted ocular proof of the departure of the demons, visible evi- 
dence of their presence elsewhere. He secretly congratulated 
himself, I fancy, upon having hit upon a shrewd way of being 
assured that he was rid of his tormentors. Swine were regarded 
as unclean animals, fitting habitations for unclean spirits. 

It has been supposed that the evil influence was instantly 
transferred to the swine, since they rushed into the lake and per- 
ished. But, again, we must remember that the idea of sending 
the demons into the swine was the proposal, not of Jesus, but of 
acrazy man. The thought of Jesus was not to send the demons 
anywhere. It is not to be supposed that, when this mad petition 
was made, Jesus was so moved by it that he compassionately 
allowed the fiends to go where they wanted to go. His sole 
thought, we may believe, was to relieve the suffering man. He 
exercised no injurious influence on the swine, no influence what- 
ever on them. They were, in all probability, panic-struck, and 
were stampeded, either by the unwonted crowd or by the maniac 
who, the instant Jesus bade the spirits depart, probably rushed 
towards the herd with loud yells and frantic gesticulations, as the 
evil spirits were not to be supposed to leave their chosen habita- 
tion without a struggle. The affrighted swine, running wildly 
away, leaped into the lake. Animals, like men, are liable to be 
seized with a panic, and so to lose what little wits they have, and 
rush headlong into the jaws of death. 
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With the belief then universal in demons, the people could 
have but one view of the case: the swine were the victims of 
demoniacal agency. So appalling was their destruction that the 
owners of the herd begged Jesus to depart from their borders. 
They were afraid of him, such awful power did he seem to 
possess. If they were Jews, their fear of him was probably 
increased by the consciousness of transgressing the Levitical 
law, which forbade the use of swine’s flesh. Jesus re-embarked 
for another part of the shore. He departed, we may suppose, 
not merely in compliance with the fears of the people, but because 
the effect of the cure of the insane man, attended by such a 
startling consequence, was creating a popular excitement no less 
than that from which he had just crossed the lake to escape. 


As to the matter of demoniacal possession, it is not nec- 
essary to suppose that Jesus was in advance of his time. 
Popular superstitions of this kind are mostly born of fear. 
The strength of this passion varies greatly in individuals, 
and is a matter of temperament. Consequently, upon 


some persons superstitions cherished by the many have 
little influence. They may take them for granted, but con- 
stitutionally they are not affected by them. Jesus recog- 
nized as simple matters of fact the conditions ascribed to 
demons. He took for granted the popular way for account- 
ing for them. 

And here I observe in passing that, not in respect of 
demoniacal agency only, but in certain other respects, Jesus 
fell in with the modes of thought universal among his 
countrymen, and expressed himself accordingly. It is not 
difficult to distinguish the great truths which had his heart, 
and which were the vital springs of his being, from the Jew- 
ish modes of thought and speech which he used in express- 
ing them. Nor does it derogate from his character that he 
was thus in accord with his time. It exalts him, rather, as 
it shows how much greater the man was than the speaker. 

3. Another of the inimitable signatures of truth, obvious 
upon the most cursory reading of the Gospels, is their 
extraordinary power of characterization. 

Certain individuals, actors in the scenes related, are men- 
tioned by name, but there is not the slightest hint of a 
thought on the part of the narrators of attempting a de- 
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scription of them. The persons referred to appear only for 
a moment or two, saying and doing very little; yet, by what 
they say and do, they are as recognizable, we catch an idea 
of their distinctive qualities, as readily as if they were famil- 
iar acquaintances. They are never confounded one with 
another. Their respective traits are always in keeping, 
brief as may be their appearance on the scene. 

For example, there are two sisters, Marthaand Mary. They 
pass before us only two or three times. They say and do 
very little; but they are as distinguishable as if we saw 
their features and heard their voices. Martha, we perceive 
at once, was a matter-of-fact person, whose first and only 
thought, when an honored guest came to the house, was to 
spread the table and lay before him all that the house 
afforded. She looked upon her sister, there at the feet of 
Jesus, as sitting in perfect idleness. But Mary was partak- 
ing of angel’s food, that Martha knew not of. The words of 
Jesus were filling her whole soul with unutterable emotion. 
More meaning, by the way, I conceive, is commonly given to 
what Jesus said to Martha than was in his mind when she 
complained of Mary. His meaning plainly was that Martha 
was troubling herself to provide many viands, when one 
would suffice, and that conversing together, as he and Mary 
were, was the best part of an entertainment. 

At the grave of Lazarus the conduct of the sisters is 
wonderfully in accord with their respective characters; 
and all evidently, I repeat, without its entering into the 
mind of the narrator that he is informing us what sort of 
persons the sisters were. 

Is it credible that narratives which undesignedly 
yield such results, in such perfect consistency with the 
truth of Nature, are nothing but fictions? A Shakespeare 
might possibly have invented such stories. But there is 
no evidence that any such extraordinary genius was to be 
found among the early Christians. 

I turn to the central figure in the gospel history. It is 
precisely in the same way that the character of Jesus is—I 
cannot say portrayed, or, if portrayed, portrayed by no 
mortal hand. The narrators had no thought but of relating 
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incidents and the sayings of Jesus. But Nature, God 
himself, wrote between the lines; and the portrait,— how 
manlike, how God-like! He who hath eyes to see, let him 
see,— matchless for its greatness, for its originality, and yet 
profoundly true to our human nature. 

Yes, in his whole being and working Jesus was thoroughly 
human. The more clearly this is seen, the more plainly the 
working of a human mind and of human affections is laid 
bare to usin him, and the more fully it appears how naturally 
human he was,— how, upon occasions, he was melted into 
tenderness or kindled into indignation, depressed and agon- 
ized at one time, elated at another, and yet, all through, one 
and the same consistent individual,— then the more deeply 
shall we be penetrated with a sense of his reality, and see 
that no human imagination could possibly have created such 
a character. Not even another Christ could have done that, 
but God alone. It has been repeatedly conceded by eminent 
men not professing the Christian faith, and who are not 
supposed to have made special study of the Gospels, that 
the character of Jesus is too great to have been invented, 
altogether too far in advance of his age, and, indeed, of all 
the ages. 

It is in the perfection of his human nature that his 
divinity consists, and not in any peculiar, mystical union 
with the Supreme Nature. His true divineness can never 
be seen and felt so long as he is represented as a super- 
human, double-natured, anomalous being, having resources 
of life and power that we have not and never can have. 

As it becomes understood that he is one with us, made in 
all respects as we are, and as the thick mists, theological and 
mythical, that now intervene between him and us, are dis- 
persed, and we behold him in the divine beauty of his life, 
he wiil appear high, high above us; and yet the higher he 
rises above us in our appreciation of him, the nearer will he 
be coming to us. He will enter into our inmost hearts by 
the veneration, the faith, the adoring love, with which he 
will inspire us; and these sentiments are no creations of 
man’s, but the breathings of the Spirit, of the life of God, 
that will set flowing within us rivers of life and power. 
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Thus will Jesus be our helper to win the victory in the 
great battle of life. 

This is what he did for those poor fishermen who followed 
him about when he was upon this earth. By the reverence 
and trust with which he inspired them, all unconsciously, he 
made their hearts burn within them, not alone nor chiefly by 
his teaching, but by his being the person he was, and which 
was manifested in the whole air of him,— his teaching they 
hardly understood,— his winning and commanding person- 
ality it was which charmed them; that was the spell that 
wrought in them the greatest of all changes, a radical 
change of character. It was effected in no preternatural, 
mystical way, but all unconsciously on his part and on theirs. 
Thus “evil lost its grasp” on them, and “all their passions 
hushed owned the divine enchantment.” While they were 
fondly dreaming that he was leading them to thrones, they 
were going straight through obloquy and bitter persecution 
to scaffolds and crosses, on which they would account it a 
triumph to die for his sake. It was a pure work of the 
Divine Spirit that was produced in them. 

We cannot afford to neglect this forever-flowing fountain 
of life and power which God has opened in the world, as if 
it had long ago dried up. In vain do we dig cisterns for 
ourselves, broken cisterns that can hold no water. The 
personal influence of Jesus—one, as I have said, with the 
imperishable Power that animates the whole universe of 
things — is still here, amid all obstructions, in countless, 
unacknowledged ways, determining the course of human 
history, and, so far from being exhausted, with increasing 
power, as he becomes better understood in his entire hu- 
manity. 

But how much remains to be done before the fearful 
world-agony shall cease! Amidst the manifold, appalling 
evils that still afflict our race, deluged as the earth has been, 
and is at this hour threatened to be, by fraternal blood, 
amidst the soul-deadening speculations of science that can 
find no living God, but only blind physical force, we cannot, 
I say, afford to ignore the untold wealth of moral power 
now hidden in the person of Christ. 


9 
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When he is once fully appreciated, his greatness, his claim 
to our faith and reverence, will no longer be a matter of 
bare inference from the consequences that have followed 
upon his life. Seen as he was in the natural and unrivalled 
beauty of his personal character, the first of the sons of 
God, what else could have been looked for but that he 
should move mankind as he has done,— he, by virtue of his 
moral power, born to be the Conqueror and Re-creator of 
the world! 

Theodore Parker said long ago, when he had been virtu- 
ally excommunicated from our denomination,—true man 
that he was despite his opinions,—that Unitarians were 
distinguished by what they do not believe. Is there not some 
truth in this reproach? We can more readily tell what 
we are all united in not believing than in what we do be- 
lieve. We do not accept the orthodox doctrines. I sup- 
pose this negative position was inevitable. The chief work 
of our denomination in the past has been to relieve the 
Bible of Calvinistic interpretations. But now there are 
signs that our orthodox brothers are beginning to relieve 
themselves of the old creeds. Is it not, then, high time 
that we should have a positive belief? 

“ Behold the Man!” Why shall not our special symbol 
be Jesus of Nazareth,— not as the second person of a divine 
Trinity, not as an Atoning Sacrifice, not as a superhuman 
being, but as a man, in whom, I repeat, the divine possibili- 
ties of our nature have been realized as never before nor 
since ; a revelation of the Life and Power of God in human 
nature? In Jesus we recognize all men as children of the 
Highest. We shall become like him, seeing him as he is; 
for what heart of flesh will be forever insensible to the 
heavenly Vision ? 

Wit.u1AM Henry FURNEsS. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


It was our happiness, a year ago, to meet Mr. Foote at the 
annual visitation of the Hampton School. Wis eager, kindly, and 
affectionate nature seemed to take into itself the life and inter- 
ests of that school, as if it were his own. Not only was he one of 
its trustees, and in his buoyant and joyous way experienced the 
delight of seeing it afresh with the eyes of each new comer; but, 
as it is very pleasant to remember now of that his last visit, his 
name had just come to be associated with it in a manner very 
sacred and near, by the tablet which consecrated the newly built 
school hospital to the beloved memory of his daughter, to whom 
that great work of humanity was tenderly dear. It is grateful 
that one of our last recollections of him should be associated with 
so characteristic an illustration of what his life and work among 
men have been. 

He entered upon his work at King’s Chapel, in Boston, in 1861, 
just at the beginning of our Civil War. His immediate prede- 
cessors there had been Greenwood and Ephraim Peabedy, the 
latter of whom had died five years before. The position was a 
trying one for so young a man, not only from so long an interval, 
and the eminence of the men, in particular President Walker, 
by whose ministrations it had been covered, but from the inevi- 
table comparison with those two rare and saintly memories. It 
used to be said, pleasantly, that King’s Chapel would hardly know 
what to do without its invalid minister to love and make much 
of and indulge: the youth and cheery vigor of our friend almost 
disturbed men’s minds by such a contrast. It is generally under- 
stood that President Walker’s affection for that noble and admi- 
rable friend of our own younger days, Judge White, of Salem, 
had passed without break to his grandson, and that his affection- 
ate confidence in the younger man had first commended him to 
so august an opening of his professional career. It is high praise 
to say that Mr, Foote grew steadily, to the last, in the love and 
trust of the community he served; and that, in what may be 
called the traditional honors and services to be looked for in his 
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profession, with all its old Boston antecedents, he came to take as 
responsible a place as any man. It is even possible that these 
peculiarly professional and Boston trusts, in comparatively obscure 
and quiet ways, made his most characteristic line of service ;* 
though, when we have heard him on some public occasions, our 
recollection is rather of his intelligent and earnest co-operation in 
such work, for example, as the generous relief sent after the 
Chicago conflagration of 1871; and to the general public he is 
likely to be longest and best known as the careful, accomplished, 
and loyal historian of King’s Chapel. 

We have had occasion, more than once, to emphazise the 
duplicate character of the religious movement in which our own 
lines are cast: since we carry in our heart the traditions of that 
Puritan establishment, which, however heroic its ancestry, is 
necessarily couservative in method; while to the larger public 
that movement is best known as a revolt and a protest, tending 
ever to include elements more and more revolutionary. So the 
conflict of radical action and conservative reaction has been deep 
and constant among us, however disguised by generous temper 
and large intelligence on one side, or by urbanity and kindliness of 
spirit on the other. Indeed, it has been our fortune — we may 
without blame say, our happy fortune —that some among us 
who have been most “intellectually radical” have been at the 
same time most “ecclesiastically conservative”; eminent among 
whom was that honored teacher of thought and instructor of 
conscience, President Walker. There are some, no doubt, who 
prize too lightly this breadth of our religious fellowship,— some 
who would suffer none but the good old ways in which our 
fathers trod, and some who would gladly drag their anchors and 
swing into the wide stream of perpetual and restless motion. It 
is among the exceedingly pleasant memories of such a period as 
we have lived through that a man like Mr. Foote, who by tem- 
perament, conviction, and position has been necessarily identified 
with that way of the religious life which is called conservative, 
has nevertheless done so much, by generosity of temper, urbanity 
of manner, cheerfulness of disposition, readiness of sympathy, and 
kindliness of spirit, to broaden and sweeten the waters of this 


*The last document issued under his hand was his notice, as secretary, of “ the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen,”—a 


modest, kindly, and most useful charity,— to be held (as it proved) two days after his 
own death. 
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river of life on which we navigate together. And we have hardly 
a deeper or better hope for that enlarging work in which we 
share, than that it may keep as much as possible, in its younger 
life, of those ancient sanctities, of which the Chapel of our friend’s 
ministrations is the most conspicuous type. 

We are glad to expand this imperfect hint of what he was, by 
the following passages from the tenderly thoughtful memorial 
discourse of his friend and classmate, Rev. George L. Chaney : — 


He’ had the rare gift of contending without acrimony and differing 
without ill-will. Those who only knew him as the pleasant and kindly 
acquaintance would hardly suspect the hand of iron under the glove of 
silk. But it was there. He was strong and courageous for the truth as 
he believed it, or the right as he esteemed it. ‘They reckoned ill who 
drew from his gracious bearing encouragement of their fault or sin. As 
in the beloved disciple, the son of Consolation and Boanerges are one. 
But his anger was never kindled against honest doubt or modest and 
regretful unbelief. Thus he counted among his personal friends many 
whose ways were not his ways and whose opinions were seemingly the 
opposite of his own. The self-conquest involved in this unwearied 
friendliness towards opponents in belief in one whose thoughts and feel- 
ings were intimately allied may only be understood by those who have 
been tried in the same furnace and come forth with no smell of fire on 
their garments. I think it was never honest opinion which tried his char- 
ity, although that opinion might differ from his own cherished conviction ; 


but his whole soul revolted from rudeness or vulgarity or crudity or flip- 
pancy or noise or emphatic half-truth or self-confident shallowness or 


leafy parade without a fig to show for itself. Very often it was not the 
thing said, but the way in which it was-said and the spirit of the 
speaker, which stirred his opposition. It is never superfluous to recall 
with the living the memorials of the dead. I have not come to tell you 
what you did not know, but rather to remind you of things well known 
and to “be comforted together with you by the mutual faith both of you 
and me.” From the day when he became the pastor of this church until 
now, when he has joined the company of its angels, his record has been 
an open page to be read of all men. 

His position, even more than his natural inclination to avoid entan- 
gling alliances, deterred him from active participation in the organized 
attempt to make a Church of churches, out of societies which had pre- 
viously contented themselves with voluntary and unorganized co-opera- 
tion. He would not oppose, neither did he very earnestly aid, these 
efforts at consolidation, dreading the compromises which they involve, 
and the levelling down rather than up, which is the besetting temptation 
of all associations ambitious of increase. Undiverted, therefore, by the 
demands of this difficult process going on around him, he was able to 
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pour the full current of his energy and interest into the regular channels 
of his own church work ; and he was rewarded by its fulness and pros- 
perity amidst changes of environment and constituency which might 
have seriously weakened a church less sedulously guarded and ably sup- 
plied. 

He had a genius for consolation, and none knew so well as he what to 
say and what to leave unsaid in the memorials of the honored and la- 
mented dead. If his words had been chosen to be engraved upon the 
“storied urn” or beneath the “ animated bust,’ they could not have bet- 
ter combined the tender fulness and needful brevity of elegiac inscrip- 
tion. Alas that his own life and character cannot be commemorated in 
speech of his own choosing! As it is, we but humbly fulfil his own re- 
quest in speaking for him to-day,—a task only accepted in the assurance 
that what our tribute lacks your memories will more than supply. Be- 
sides the regular and accustomed ministries of this church, you will 
recall those occasions of patriotic mourning, when this historic church 
has been made the sacred rendezvous of soldiers and citizens on Memo- 
rial Days, and hither were brought the brave traditions and sorrows of a 
delivered nation, to be touched by immortality and comfort. Again I 
seem to hear the strenuous, sympathetic voice of the preacher and the 
far-away responses of the martial music keeping proud holiday together. 
And you will remember, what I could only know by report, the bi-cen- 
tennial of this venerable church, and how wisely and picturesquely — 
thanks largely to his instructed oversight — King’s Chapel kept its two 
hundredth birthday. How could a church fail to love and cherish a 
minister who so loved aud cherished all that was best in her history, her 
character, and her aspiration ? 


THE HIGHER UNITY. 


There is one occasion in the Anniversary Week, which some of 
us are in the old habit of regarding as the centre and heart of 
that protracted festival,— namely, the “ Berry Street Conference 
of Ministers.” In the anniversary just past, this occasion chanced 
(as it often does) to bring to the front the particular difference 
of view which it seems especially given as our task to harmonize 
in the larger conception the world is slowly gaining, of the relig- 
ious life. That men shonld “agree to differ,” is the proper motto 
of Liberalism in what we may call its skeptic or neutral stage. 
But the true word of Liberalism, in its higher or positive stage, is 
that men should “differ to agree.” The higher unity, as philoso- 
phers have often explained, comes only from the reconciliation of 
contraries in some wider view large enough to contain them both, 
or all, 
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The particular difference here spoken of is that between the 
view so familiar, so vigorously and eloquently expounded in our 
day, which shows how our conception of religious truth has to be 
adjusted to the vaster scale of our knowledge of the heavens and 
earth, and that which regards religion first of all personally, as 
the deepest of life’s experiences. In the former view the relig- 
ious problem is an ever new one,— fresh, stimulating, expansive. 
In the latter view it is the same old life-problem, which every 
man must meet to-day, exactly as it was met by David, by 
Buddha, by Alschylus, by Job, or by Paul, without a single inch 
of advance or advantage gained in the whole interval between 
their day and ours. It cannot be solved for us; it must be 
solved by us. When we touch the Infinite, the lesser propor- 
tions disappear, and it makes no difference that we measure the 
diameter of our universe by thousands of miles or by hundreds 
of thousands of millions; whether our stretch of time is six thou- 
sand years or as many wons. One view is stated, it may be, in 
strains of eloquent and optimistic declamation on the advance of 
knowledge and the gain of power we have made in centuries of 
progress; the other is the world-old confession made, in a still, 
small voice, by every heart that has had to measure itself in the 
life-struggle against the same old foes,— pain, infirmity, sin, de- 
spondencey, and death. 

It is very slowly that what we call the Christian thought of 
our time has come to recognize the need of adapting its concep- 
tion of divine things to the altered scale of natural things 
brought about in the last three centuries. Perhaps it will be 
almost as slowly that the impatient temper of intellectual advance 
will come to recognize the deep truth hidden under discredited 
or forgotten formulas of faith. But, if we will notice the hint 
implied in those pictures of real life sketched by religious novel- 
ists,* — who, because they see the dramatic intensity of the new 


conflicts of faith and reason, are often supposed to write as par- 
tisans and propagandists,— we shall find that the picture és dra- 
matic, the story of a crisis, not of a reconciliation. In each of 
the tales in this order that have most caught the general interest 
the last two or three years there is recognized a point of reality 
in each of the opinions at issue, which the other has failed to 
catch; in particular, a weakness on the side of so-called Liberal- 


*For example, in Mrs. Woolley’s Rachel Armstrong, which we have just here in 
mind, 
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ism, when measured as a spiritual force against the mighty power 
of old beliefs, and of reverent habit trained through worshipping 
generations. It is the Liberal, more than anybody else, who ought 
to understand and confess this weakness. He has on his side 
now the freshness of intellectual enthusiasm and the ardor of a 
fresh conviction. But the enthusiasm will fade, and the ardor 
pale, in the natural course of things. And the future of which 
he dreams and hopes will turn, as it did in the early days of 
Christian history, on the grasp the new faith has got upon the 
moral nature, the sincerity of each man in his own share of the 
spiritual conflict, and his disciplined fidelity in attacking the per- 
petual real tasks that life gives to his hands. It took centuries 
to make Christianity, through those almost forgotten processes 
embodied in codes of canon-law, such a world-power as we have 
known it; and the real triumphs of that larger faith we hope to 
find will belong far more to other generations than to our own. 
Many forces, ethical and social, must be gathered to a new be- 
lief, and its roots must strike deep in the spiritual nature, before 
it becomes a religion, equipped for its wider conquests. 


A LARGER HORIZON. 


The action taken during the last month by the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association seems to mark a turning-point 
in the movement which that Association represents. In fact, it 
has only just come home to us how large a thing is within our 
reach, if the time proves but ripe for its attainment. Till now, 
it has been the best interpretation we could put upon our denom- 
inational work, that we had our definite service to render — 
humble, it might be, but essential — to the still raw, half-lawless, 
and undeveloped civilization of the American continent; and this 
view of it has continued to expand before us, till it seems now 
a far grander and more serious thing than we should have dared 
to anticipate a quarter of a century ago. We have gradually 
become wonted to take in the East, the North, the Mississippi 
Valley, the region of great Lakes and Plains, and the Pacific Slope 
in the widening prospect: upon all of these our methods are far 
better fixed and our hold is firmer than the last generation could 
have conceived as possible. But the step that has opened beyond 
is sudden and strange; and at first thought it has seemed to some 
of us an undue strain upon our inadequate means, that we should 
grasp at a system of operations designed to work upon a populous 
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foreign empire, and a system of society developed under a civili- 
zation so alien from our own. 

It was fortunate that just when this great opportunity offered 
itself, two years ago, there was put at our disposal a separate 
fund, for which the experiment proposed in Japan seemed the 
one fit disposal. That our first glance at the remoter Eastern 
Continent should have been directed to India was right and in- 
evitable ; and the consecrated memory of what was done there 
in Mr. Dall’s thirty years of devoted service more than justifies 
the attempt then made. But the work he had shaped out seemed 
to be passing by a natural process into other hands; the Indian 
government was awake to a new understanding of its duty to its 
own ignorant population ; neither the opportunity nor the man 
appeared, to continue the particular task that Mr. Dall had taken 
upon himself, Just then the way was open to a work which it 
seemed as if we might make peculiarly our own. Mr. Davis’s 
strong and intelligent statement of the case, published in our 
pages year before last (in November, 1887), was promptly re- 
sponded to; and within a month our messenger was far on 
his way. 

The appointment of Mr. Knapp to this service, it is just to him 
to say, has greatly more than satisfied the hope of those who 
directed the experiment. Here was absolutely a new leaf to be 
turned in the history of Christianity in its message to outlying 
populations. The message this time was not to be propagandist 
or aggressive, but in response to a Macedonian appeal from the 
farthest East. There was little of the heroism, little of the mis- 
sionary spirit we have been accustomed to connect with such 
enterprises; nothing at all of the assumption implied in the 
phrase “a saving gospel” in the sense that Christian missionaries 
have attached to that greatly abused term “salvation.” But it 
was known that a population of near forty millions — ingenious, 
cultivated, open-minded, curious — was eager to learn the secret 
of that strong, brilliant, instructed, formidable, oftentimes cruel 
civilization of the all-conquering West. It was known that, 
while Christianity had something tenderer and nobler te offer 
than that materialistic splendor, the message in which it was 
conveyed was often repellent and unintelligible, whatever might 
be the virtues and devotion of the messenger. It was known that 
the grand name “missionary” had been brought too often into 
contempt or at least neglect; and it was hoped that a different 


10 
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setting forth of the “secret of Jesus” and the “sweet reason- 
ableness” of the Christian gospel would find welcome and sym- 
pathy, instead of antagonism, among the more serious-minded of 
those of another ethnic creed than ours. Our messenger must go 
willing to learn from them as well as to teach; to seek no show 
of “conversions,” or even of church and congregation; to meet 
those who might come to learn on terms of frank brotherhood 
and equality; to think of no soul as “lost,” except in the gulf of 
its own passion, ignorance, or impurity; and to do his work by 
blending the nobler Christian ethics with the tender humanities 
known already to prevail Among those whom he came to teach. 

This, as a fundamental principle, was a unique thing in the his- 
tory of missions: in fact, it made the term “mission” or “ mis- 
sionary” both irrelevant and inadequate. Of course there were 
a thousand chances of mistake that would have neutralized the 
whole thing and rendered it ridiculous. But there were happily 
two things which checked this danger. While Mr. Knapp was 
by temperament and habit sympathetic, hopeful, sanguine per- 
haps, and inclined to take life on its cheery side, he had had 
enough of sobering experience to deepen that grave view of his 
work and its responsibilities so noticeable in his words on setting 
out; and at the same time, by happy fortune, his introductions 
were such as to carry him at once to the heart of that educated 
circle, among “leaders who lead,” whose good will and confidence 
were absolutely essential to give that work a real hold, and to 
make it, even, worth attempting. In short, his work has been, 
largely, in the lines of the native system of Japanese public edu- 
cation, and the columns of the Japanese public press; so that 
what he might say reached at once the ear of the most intelligent 
classes of the Empire, and what he might write was laid at once 
before the eyes of fifty thousand educated readers. Truly, it was 
well worth heeding what things he should say and write! 

An experience of less than a year and a half is not enough to 
meet all questions, or remove all doubt; but the message with 
which he has just returned teaches us now first to understand 
how grave and how large a thing had been undertaken. His 
work had lain, as we just said, in the line of that generous sys- 
tem of public instruction laid out in the Japanese Empire. As 
we understand the matter of his report, side by side with the 
Imperial University, which must be more or less liable to politi- 
cal influences and charges, a second university, founded of old by 
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liberal independent endowment, will be devoted to special lines 
of the higher education, free from State control ; and in this the 
opportunity now comes to us to do our share. 

It is well understood that English is the chosen language and 
literature through which Japan has elected to be in contactwith 
modern and European thought, and that a large number of the 
educated classes there already know the language well enough to 
take their instruction by it. And, in the institution of which we 
speak, Mr. Knapp comes commissioned to nominate, with the 
counsel and co-operation of the Board he represents, three mem- 
bers of the professors’ staff, who will be generously maintained 
by the University funds, while free, for a full third of their time, 
to take part in his special tasks, which are also ours. This, we 
take it, is an experience absolutely unique in the international 
comity of educational institutions, and shows us, in quite a new 
way, the nature of this generous privilege. The Board to which 
Mr. Knapp reports accepts the opportunity, in confidence of 
being sustained by the public to which it appeals. It provides, 
further, at his suggestion, that two more men, more strictly relig- 


ious, shall be sent to help directly in the work which is fast grow- 
ing upon his hands. And for these charges it has assumed an 
outlay which will add about one-sixth to the amount it looks for 
yearly to the generosity of our public. 


RELIGION AND RACE, 


It was, we believe, Dean Milman, who first gave emphasis to 
the phrase “ Latin Christianity” as distinct from the Greek or 
Oriental on one side and from the Teutonic or Protestant on the 
other; and to these race-distinctions it has been suggested since 
that Gothic, Bulgarian, and Slavic forms of Christianity ought 
to be studied as race-types rather than simply as intellectual 
forms of religion. Some years ago Mr. Gladstone, in his passion- 
ate appeal against the Turk as the author of the “ Bulgarian 
horrors,” took occasion to say that it was not Islamism as a faith 
that should be hated and suppressed, but the brutal despotism 
associated with it in the Ottoman blood. There has been a great 
reaction in our day against the old repugnance and contempt 
felt towards non-Christian faiths, and it has come to be almost 
an article in the creed of free religion that one of the ethnic or 
historic religions is as good as another. And there was quite a 
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ready response, a year or two ago, when Canon Taylor said 
a good word for the work of Mahometan missionaries in Africa. 
We noted in this Review (May, 1888) some of the comments then 
called forth, touching the real character of those missions and 
their influence; we have an article in hand for next month pre- 
pared by a first-hand observer among Mahometan populations ; 
and it may be worth while here to copy a few words from a 
paper in a late Fortnightly (April, 1889) under the title “ Are 
our Foreign Missions a Success?” 


It is the races of Northern and Central Europe which have made 
Christianity what it is. Left to be developed by Syrians, Arabs, or Per- 
sians, the faith of Christ would have degenerated into the gross, bloody, 
sensual creeds of nearer Asia and the Mediterranean basin; the Greeks 
would have — have in fact — distorted it into an elaborate hocus-pocus of 
gorgeous silly fetishism; in the minds of India and China it would have 
become but an earlier Buddhism,— a moony, transcendental, contemplative 
faith of praying-wheels, meritorious immobility, vicarious hymns bellowed 
through brazen trumpets, abstract principles, theoretical philanthropy, 
and metaphysics run mad. Nirvana is a conception of beatitude which 
could never have been tolerated by the active, energetic, discontented, 
progressive European... . Christianity taught to the uncivilized should 
be reduced to its simple essence of duty towards men. 

The greatest foe that European civilization has to fight during the 
next century will be African Islam. I say African, because it is the race 
which makes the religion good or bad. The Mohammedanism of British 
India or Asia Minor is not incompatible with civilization and progress, 
and is even superior to some of the Eastern forms of Christianity, just 
as the tolerant philosophic Mohammedan Unitarianism which the Arabs 
and Berbers developed during their tenancy of the Iberian Peninsula 
was infinitely preferable to the ferocious Christianity of Spain. But the 
religion of Mohammed as developed by the Arabs and the Africans is 
incompatible with the welfare of humanity. It embodies a great reac- 
tion of the purely animal side of man’s nature, and as such must be 
steadily opposed, circumscribed, and suppressed. 


As touching our own situation and its duties, the obvious appli- 
cation of this hint is to what we may hope or apprehend as to 
the forms religion may take among the different races within our 
body politic.— where not only Catholic and Protestant, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavic, Magyar, mingle as they may, but Afri- 
can or American native barbarism makes the background, in 
large populations, separated by a thin crust of artificial training 
from the faiths of our dominant civilization. Whatever our 
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Christian hope, or whatever our humanitarian theory, there must 
be for practical uses a foundation of ethnological study. Re- 
ligion has always recognized the natural man, under the best of 
conditions, a8 a being endowed with some appalling and some 
repulsive attributes; and here science comes to her help, by 
showing how these qualities are survivals from a very hideous 
and brutish ancestry, whose traits crop out in “reversions” to 
the vices which mock our smooth civilization, and crimes that set 
our souls aghast. Religion needs to be yet more studied intel- 
lectually, and especially in reference to those raw facts of human 
nature which have been so disguised from us by sentimental 
theories and optimistic fallacies. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


NEGRO DIALECT IN FICTION. 


In the Forum for last December, Judge A. W. Tourgee, in 
writing upon the South as a field for fiction, refers to a state- 
ment made by himself several years ago to the effect that “the 
short but eventful lifetime of the Southern Confederacy, the 
downfall of slavery, and the resulting condition of Southern life 
would furnish to the future American novelist his richest and 
most striking material.” It is hardly necessary to add that this 
prediction has been literally fulfilled. To-day, much of our so- 
called light literature, with the negro as the leading character 
and the negro dialect as the predominant speech, if not wholly 
Southern in its types and figures, is largely negro, despite the 
prejudices against the race. Judge Tourgee himself has set the 
example in his own popular novels,— A Fool?’s Errand, Bricks 
without Straw, etc.— in which the negro is made to play impor- 
tant parts. 

The life and events of the Civil War established new rela- 
tions between the North and the South, and threw Northern 
writers into contact with the negro as they had never been 
before. Thus the opportunities for hearing and learning the 
peculiar speech-forms common to the colored people of the South 
and the poor whites of that section were unusual and abun- 
dant; nor were they neglected. The negro dialect in litera- 
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ture promises much to enliven and to give much variety to many 
a page which, perchance, without the quaintness and humor 
found in these negro sayings and speech-forms, would prove 
exceedingly dull reading. Romantic literature abounds in these 
dialect forms of speech, while the negro himself is made a study 
under every possible aspect. Northern as well as Southern 
writers have found the days of the old plantation régime a fruit- 
ful source of inspiration for their pens, and the negro an artistic 
model for their skill to pose in attitudes that should prove inter- 
esting as well as lucrative. The colored man is therefore served 
up in short story and in long, in history and in fiction, in prose 
and in poetry, to give point and pith to many witty sayings. He 
is made to discourse on nearly all topics, logically or illogically, 
with pathos and with eloquence, with wisdom and sagacity, or 
with folly and nonsense,— utterances that would do credit to 
sages,— and all poured out, as it were, in that confused jargon 
called the negro dialect. What inconsistency! What misrepre- 
sentations! What ridiculous fabrications for the almighty dol- 
lar! Surely, we ought to enter a protest against this common 
practice. ‘To imagine such discourses by an ignorant, uncultured 
negro as fill some pages of our literature is simply to imagine 
an impossibility, or else to exhibit negro nature as a most won- 
derful conglomerate. Thus “Sosrus Dismal” * may very likely 
have a counterpart among the negroes in America, or may have 
been a real character; but it is more probable that the weird 
story is the product of an overheated imagination rather than 
a reality, designed to attract attention and gratify the taste of 
the average magazine reader. 

The negro dialect, as we now see it, presents a caricature as 
atype. Many writers make truth subordinate to fiction, in that 
they gather together a dozen types or more, as circumstances 
may demand, and proceed to make composite photographs after 
some peculiar method of natural selection; but they often fail 
to endow their heroes with traits commensurate with truth. 
They often present the most uncouth specimens of that race to be 
found in the most isolated regions in the most remote cotton 
fields of the South as a study, placing him in a literary setting 
with surroundings that he has never seen, and in which he is 
never found in real life. To the higher classes of negroes — for 
there are such —it would be laughable, were it not injustice, to 


* Harper's Monthly for December, 1888. 
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see him thus dealt with, to see even graduates of schools repre- 
sented as using this crude dialect. There is a class of writers 
who think that the colored man must always be served up in this 
form to be at all palatable to the mental taste. 

Judge Tourgee speaks to the point when he says : — 


To the Southern mind, he [the negro] is only a shadow,— an incident 
of another's life. As such, he is invariably assigned one of two rédles. 
In one, he figures as the devoted slave, who serves and sacrifices for his 
master and mistress, and is content to live or die, to do good or evil, for 
those to whom he feels himself under infinite obligation for the privilege 
of living and serving. There were such miracles, no doubt; but they 
were so rare as never to have lost the miraculous character. 

The other favorite aspect of the negro character from the point of 
view of the Southern fictionist is that of the poor “nigger,” to whom 
liberty has brought only misfortune, and who is relieved by the disinter- 
ested friendship of some white man whose property he once was. There 
are such cases, too; but they are not so numerous as to destroy the 
charm of novelty. About the negro as a man with hopes, fears, and 
aspirations like other men, our literature is very nearly silent. Much 
has been written of the slave and something of the freedman; but, thus 
far, no one has been found able to weld the new life to the old. This, 
indeed, is the great difficulty to be overcome. As soon as the American 
negro seeks to rise above the level of the former time, he finds himself 
confronted with the past of his race and the woes of his kindred. 


I believe that this tendency to caricature and misrepresent 
the negro in literature and on the stage will continue till the 
negro himself shall have arrived at that point wherein he may be 
able, calmly and dispassionately, to present the facts of his own 
life as he knows them to be, and that, too, without timidity. 
Not long ago, a popular writer and novelist, in one of his recent 
publications, held up the negro clergy by implication of both 
expression and portraiture in a typical negro minister of his 
own making. I do not say that such a person could not be 
found, but certainly not occupying the position pictured, in the 
city referred to, at the time represented, and under the circum- 
stances noted.* The dialect of negro characters is not always 


* Reference is made to the late E. P. Roe, in his novel The Earth Trembled, the 
scene of which is laid in Charleston, S.C., during the earthquake of 1887. Space pre- 
vents any attempt at detailed enumeration of the many examples that might be cited 
in proof of the point in question. But every one who has any personal knowledge of 
the Charleston negro knows of his tendency to a peculiar prolongation of the 
a@-sound, which is neither our a in father nor its Italian sound, but rather a = ae, as 
pae for pa; the interpolation of an r-sound where there is none, together with the sub- 
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faithful as to locality, while the servility exhibited is amusing 
to those who know the long-standing peculiar independence of 
negroes in that particular State and city. There seems to be 
some inconsistency, some bad breach, somewhere, on the part 
of both realists and idealists; and it is to this that I take excep- 
tion. If the dialect be so pronounced —so full of the jargon of 
various local characteristics —as to be almost unintelligible, the 
thought will, as a matter of fact, partake of a like inconsistency. 
A true study of life will find it so among all races. 

Younger writers, who have to draw largely upon their imagi- 
nation for their facts, are more apt to commit this error. There 
was a time when one speech-form stood as negro dialect the liter- 
ary world over. Even then it was not strictly true, and much 
less is it so now. The dialect in the various States, in the moun- 
tain regions and on the coast, varies as does that of the whites of 
those sections. South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana have each a peculiar phraseology and intonation, which need 
a difference in spelling in order to represent it correctly. Each 
strikes the ear as sui generis; but the mass of fiction writers 
seemingly ignore this altogether, or, what is more to the point, 
seem to be densely ignorant of it. Again, this speech is disap- 
pearing. It is not used so extensively as formerly by even the 
most ignorant of the negroes. This is due to the fact of associa- 
tion. Negro children, as they return from school, exert an influ- 


stitution of w for v and other peculiarities of dialect-forms which Mr. Roe failed to 
bring out in his portraiture. Aside from this, the representation of the dialect as 
negro dialect is inconsistent. 

«The essence of every living language lies in its sound, not in its letters’; and, 
if we follow the spelling of Mr. Roe’s Charieston negro, we shall find a wonderfully 
made dialect: e.g., doan, don, don’t; ‘fore,’foah, fo; think, dat; the, de. That | 
may be more explicit, I quote a passage : — 

“Now, frens,” resumed Mr. Birdsall, ‘‘ this ’mergency of Miss Buggone’s healt) 
has been met in de right human and Scriptural spirit. Frens and fam’ly hab gath- 
*red ’roun’ de ’flicted one, an’ hab paid dar respect ter her usefulness an’ value, an’ 
hab shown her becomin’ sympathy. Her own fam’ly, as is also becomin’, hab been 
Jirst ter ease her up accordin’, first, to the law of primigeneshureship. I know dat 
dis is a long word, but long words of’en mean a heap, an’ dat’s why dey are so long.” 
I simply call attention to the Italicised words, which are not negro dialect at all, and 
are improperly used. To show, further, that in no sense is this the dialect of the 
Charleston negro, I would cite to the reader a series of papers on “ Charleston 
Provincialism,” read before the Modern Language Association by Professor Sylves 
ter Primer of Charleston, 8.C., to be found in the Transactions of that Association. 

The Rey. Mr. Birdsall, one of E. P. Roe’s leading characters, is not a typical 
Charlestonian, and has no counterpart among the negroes of that city, so far as | 
have seen, The Charleston pronunciation is sui generis; and the Charleston negro 
partakes of it, and uses it in his own dialect. Then, again, some of it is traceable to 


the blacks themselves ; ¢g., w for v, ete. (See Bristed, Notes on American Pronun- 
ciation, quoted by Ellis, p. 1220.) 
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ence even over the most uncultured of their household. There 
is progress all along the line, and the old men and women of 
slavery’s school are quick to perceive and make the most of their 
opportunities. 

As a result, the negro who is typified as using many of these 
linguistic montrosities is rarely to be found in the more northerly 
or border States, and is fast disappearing from the South, except, 
perhaps, from the cotton regions most remote from civilization ; 
and, even in those parts, the dialect used is not exclusively 
negro, as it is employed by all without distinction of race. I 
am safe in saying that, regarding its exclusive use by the negro, 
the old negro dialect is no more the negro dialect of to-day than 
is the dialect of Bret Harte’s mining camp, Rose Terry Cooke’s 
New England districts, or Egbert Craddock’s Tennessee moun- 
tain regions to be termed indiscriminately “the white dialect.” 

The term “ negro dialect” is too broad, and must give way to 
some other which will show better what it really is,— a remnant of 
the old barbarisms of the days of slavery, as far removed from the 
progressive negro civilization of the present as is the language of 
Chaucer from the English of to-day; while, as a relic of ignorance, 
superstition, and barbarism, pure and simple, it makes a study 
worthy of the highest philological consideration. It has, on sev- 
eral occasions, been the theme of learned dissertations by learned 
scholars. Professor Harrison’s paper, read before the American 
Philological Association a few years ago,* was a careful collection 
of negro speech-forms and philological curiosities in common use 
among the colored people during the days of slavery, many of 
which are even now heard in parts of the South. Though not 
entering into all the peculiarities of this dialect, and failing to 
establish many speech-forms as peculiar to the negro (the same 
having been observed in many localities by others), Professor 
Harrison raised the subject to a higher level, suggesting what a 
field for study lies before any who would turn his attention 
that way. A few examples will illustrate some of the peculiar 
expressions as given in the paper referred to : — 


ARCHAISMS. 


The old negro speech contains many archaisms,— obsolescent usages 
of words, ete..— many of which are traceable to the Elizabethan usage of 


*“ Negro English,” by Professor James A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity, read before the American Philological Association at New Haven, Conn., 
July, 1885. 
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the early settlers in the Atlantic States. Some of these words have 
dropped out of cultivated American usage, while they are still used in 
England. 

Examples. To fetch (cf. English and American usage); to l’arn a man 
a thing (cf. Bible and Prayer Book usage) ; kyarvin, kyar, gyardin (cf. 
A. S., geard); kyarpenter (cf. English provincial pronunciation). 


INTENSIVES. 
Plum: he fell plum ter de bottom. 
Heap: er heap better. 
Gred: er gred (great) big buster. 
Lots: wuz lots better’n dat. 
Spang: he done come spang down. 
Clean: to git clean erway (cf. old English and modern English). 


INTERJECTIONS. 
Aing: Aing got no time, chile. 
Boun’: boun’ you, I say de word; well, if dat don’t beat! 
Gaeod’s : Gaeod’s trufe ; dunno ’bout dat; po’ white trash! 
Lo and beholes! nebber you min’! 
Q-yi! sh-sh-sh! lissen at him! fer de worl’! etc. 


Professor Harrison’s collection contains several hundred similar 
expressions and idioms, including all the parts of speech and 
violations of grammar. If the manuscript * were published, it 
would make a quarto (small pica) of quite one hundred pages. 
It will prove of great value to future generations, and especially 
to the philologist. 

Professor Fortier, of Tulane University, has also discussed the 
subject at some length in a paper upon the “Creole Dialect 
of New Orleans” before the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Professor Charles F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, has given 
two or three able papers before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, under the title of “Southernisms,” which I regard as a 
more appropriate title than “ Negro Dialect,” since many of the 
Southern whites are known to use these forms of speech as well 
as the negroes. 

As has been intimated before, the best exponents in the use of 
this dialect are passing away; and, like the old plantatiun mel- 
odies, it will soon be simply a thing of the past, unless preserved. 
One may spend days in travel through the South, and hear but 





*Through the kindness of the author, I have been permitted to take a copy of 
this valuable philological paper, which is now in my possession.— w. 8. 8. 
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few of those forms of speech which may be called distinctively 
“negro-English.” For example, “ brotus,” “ san’ hillers,” “ goob- 
ers,” “tackey,” and many other similar words, are almost un- 
known in many parts of the South where once they were gen- 
erally heard among the negroes of that section. 

In speaking of “brotus,” * I am led to express the opinion that 
the word is more Spanish than Latin. I might call it “a corrup- 
tion of Portuguese and Spanish.” It was used exclusively by 
negroes,— “negro market-women, itinerant street hucksters, and 
school-boys in Charleston, 8.C.; and it means the superfluity of 
helping, the running over of a measure which has been heaped 
up and shaken down. It is the gratuitous surplusage which the 
vender gives his customer for his patronage.” Lagniappe is the 
Creole for the same thing as brotus = brata = barato = “to 
boot ” in English. 

“San’ hiller” is another negro-English word applied in derision 
to the poor whites living in sandy districts. “Tackey,” “ trash,” 
and “buecra” are other words applied to the poor whites of the 
South by the negroes. “Buccra” is very generally used through- 
out Georgia and the Carolinas, especially on the coast. This 
word is also of Spanish origin, doubtless (vaguero), as suggested 
by a writer in one of our leading magazines,f misspelled and 
mispronounced, as is often the case when words fall into the 
hands of the ignorant. “Trash” (so often found in*the phrase 
“poor white trash”) is equivalent to “dross.” In the West 
Indies,t it is a name given to the leaves and stalks of the sugar- 
cane after the juice has been extracted. Trash = thrash (A. S., 
thriscan = threscan), to beat effectually; to have nothing left 
but straw. “Trash,” then, in the mouth of a negro, as applied to 
the poor whites of the South, may be clearly understood from 
the meaning given above. Volumes might be written on this 
subject; but suffice it to say that it is an interesting field for 
linguistic study, and one that will not be neglected much longer. 


W. S. Scarsoroueu. 


Wilberforce Univ., Wilberforce, Ohio. 


*Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms ; also, Professor C. F. Smith’s paper on 
“Southernisms,” read before the American Philological Association. The word is 
sometimes spelled with two t's. 

t“ Those Queer Words,” North American Review for September, 1888. 

+ Professor C. F, Smith’s “ Southernisms.” 
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Literary Criticism. [July 


RENAN’S “ISRAEL.” * 


The notices which we gave of this book at the appearing of 
the first volume (in May and October of last year) excuse us from 
attempting an extended review of it now. The characteristics 
we noted then appear undaunted and undiminished now. The 
caprices of judgment, the affronts to prejudice, the knowing air 
of explaining in an aside what goes on behind the scene, kcep 
the work bright and entertaining as before. We are struck, even 
more than then, by the easy familiarity with Semitic life, litera- 
ture, and philology, giving a confidence in details which takes 
the reader’s fancy captive at once. The sins of ignorance or 
carelessness in the translator are not so many: the only fla- 
grant one that we have marked is the French ordalie (p. 87) for 
the good English “ordeal.” It is a needless puzzle which puts 
“Mary” for “Miriam” (p. 174), and which speaks of the patri- 
arch Abraham (p. 172) as “a kind of respectable and grandiose 
Moslin,” whatever that may be. Surely, it is desirable that a 
book like this should be translated into the English tongue, to 
the capacity of English readers. 

Renan’s anti-ecclesiastic and anti-theologic animosity shows in 
a good many quaint literary freaks, but particularly in his delight 
at travestying any little detail that may happen to be especially 
dear to pious prejudice; and it is not likely that in serious 
composition the art of travesty was ever carried quite so far. 
We have all of us been impressed, in our childhood at least, 
by our imagination of the glories of Solomon’s temple, which 
here, we are told, “ would, if we could have it before our eyes, 
probably look to us like a dusty store-house of stage-scenery ” 
(p. 122); the cherubim are “sphinxes”; while “the cella” (holy 
place), damp and with scarcely any windows, must have smelt 
very stuffy (p. 125). The prophet Isaiah, when he takes a great 
roll with its formidable inscription (ch. viii. 1), looks to us a not 
unimposing figure, but to this wilful expositor walks the streets 
“like sandwich-men of the present day” (p. 428). Amos is “a 
patron of radical journalists,” like a modern prophet of’ some 
Saint-Simonian utopia (p. 359); his politics “are those of a peo- 
ple who believe neither in the rewards nor the punishments of 
the future, and who, on that account, desire the reign of absolute 


* History of the People of Israel (vol. ii.), from the reign of David up to the capture 
of Samaria. By Ernest Renan. 8vo. pp. 455. (Roberts. $2.50.) 
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justice on earth” (p. 367). And a curiously bland and frank 
cynicism we find in this passage (p. 180): — 


Men believe the Bible and the Gospels because they are full of ap- 
parently infantine candor, and because of a false idea that truth is 
found in the lips of a child; but, in reality, a child speaks falsely by 
nature. The greatest error committed by justice is receiving evidence 
from children. It is the same with witnesses who allow themselves to be 
killed. Those witnesses, so highly valued by Pascal [and by Paley], are 
the very ones who should be looked upon with most suspicion. 


A great deal of nonsense has been written about the Song of 
Solomon and the glories of his reign, so that it is refreshing to 
come upon this curt exposition (p. 140) :— 


A young girl of the northern tribes, placed by force in Solomon’s 
harem, remained proudly and obstinately true to her lover, her village, and 
her rural life, despite all the seductions of the seraglio. In these im- 
provised scenes there was no limit to the enthusiasm for the shepherd 
girl, while the aged debauchee was loaded with opprobrium.... The short 
poem, written at a much later date, which has been designated by the 
name of the Song of Solomon, contains the expression of the angry 
feelings of the true Israel, which had remained simple in its mode of 
life, with regard to a reign for which it had paid so dearly, and from 
which it had received so little profit. 


To the critic, the literary judgments of this book — covering 
as it does the beginnings of written history and prophecy, with 
the critical events that must serve as the running commentary 
on the latter— make the point of chief interest. In reviewing 
them, we are struck first of all by the literary feeling which pre- 
dominates in them, as distinct from the merely doctrinal or the 
merely historic-critical motive. Thus Renan notices the inter- 
esting coincidence of date (from his point of view) between the 
beginnings of the Hebrew and the Greek literary development: 
“The Bible and Homer have never supplanted each other.... The 
two great sources of unconscious and impersonal beauty were thus 
opened up at the same time among the Aryans and the Semites, 
about nine hundred years s.c. Mankind has lived on them ever 
since. The literary history of the world is the history of a double 
current, which has flowed from the Homeric poems to Virgil, 
from the Biblical narrative to Jesus, or, it may rather be said, 
evangelists. These old tales of the patriarchal tribes have re- 
mained, side by side with the Greek epic, the great delight of 
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succeeding ages, formed for the esthetic guidance of generations 
less pure” (pp. 192, 193). The two chapters covering thirty 
pages (166-196) contain the very striking expansion of this view, 
as regarding the patriarchal legend and the anecdotic tales current 
among the Hebrews 

But he understands that readers in general will look in these 
writings for something more grave and profound than the literary 
prelections in which he takes chief delight. Speaking of those 
visions and prophetic hopes which made the great inspiration of 
the Hebrew writings, he says (p. 424): — 

















These ideas prevailed in Israel from the very earliest times. Like all 
the fundamental ideas of a people, they were born with the people itself. 
The prophetic school personified in Elijah and Elisha brought them, as 
far back as the ninth century B.c., into very bold relief. In the first half 
of the eighth century, Amos, Hosea, and others of the same school 
sounded their praises with extraordinary power, in a vigorous but strange 
and harsh style. About 740, these truths became the peculiar appanage 
of Jerusalem. Isaiah, by the ardor of his convictions, by the example of 
his life, and by the beauty of his style, gave them unparalleled lustre. He 
is the true founder (I do not say the inventor) of the messianic and 
apocalyptic doctrine. Jesus and the apostles merely repeated what 
Isaiah had said. A history of the origin of Christianity, if begun at 
the time when the primitive Christian ideas were formed, would have to 
start from Isaiah. 















The reader will find, on pp. 252-254, a rendering of the inserip- 
tion on the celebrated Moabite stone better corrected and less 
fragmentary than that given (with a reduced fac-simile of the 
original) in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. It celebrates 
the rescue of Moab, under its Prince Mesha, from the devastating 
attacks of Israel under Ahab and Ahaziah,—the triumph of 
Chemosh over the champions of Jahveh: “certainly the most 
ancient authentic document which we possess, relating to history 
about 875 B.c.” 









GENERAL REVIEW. 


THE MONTH. . 


Concerning the enormous calamity of May 31 by flood in 
western Pennsylvania, we copy the following striking parallel 
from an eloquent discourse by Rev. E. H. Hall: — 


When the earthquake at Lisbon occurred, in 1755, destroying within 
fifteen minutes thirty thousand people, with churches crowded by holiday 
worshippers, the survivors were seized with superstitious dread. The 
dominant religious party declared that the fearful visitation was sent to 
punish the rulers for their ungodliness, and strove to excite the people 
against the king and his ministry. It was only against the fanatical 
opposition of the priests that measures could be taken to save the city 
from an epidemic, and re-establish order. Finally, through the per- 
sistent efforts of one man,—Pombal, chief of Portuguese statesmen, 
who was thereupon made prime minister,—the marauders who had 
begun to pillage the city were checked. Three hundred and fifty were 
hanged, the fires which had been raging five or six days among the ruins 
were extinguished, and the dead bodies, which threatened to spread 
infection, were thrown into the sea. 

On this occasion there were no superstitious terrors to allay, no un- 
nerved populace to calm, no appeals to either rulers or people to make 
public confession of their sins, or to placate an offended Deity. On the 
contrary, the people themselves rose at once to the emergency. As 
darkness settled down over the desolated streets of Johnstown, acts of 
devoted and pathetic heroism are recorded, of which it is delightful to 
read. In one building, where two hundred persons had taken refuge, 
and were crowded into the second, third, and fourth stories, the men 
quietly met together, put each story in charge of one of their number, 
and drew up rules which all promised to observe. No lights were 
allowed ; the sick were cared for, the weak and wounded were given the 
best accommodation, the stronger waited and served. Through the long 
night, while the waters roared around them and no one slept, perfect 
order prevailed ; and a physician who was among them, though wounded 
himself, kept steadily at his work. With the morning, labors for the 
rescue of such as could be saved and for the establishment of order 
began at once. Idlers and sight-seers came upon the scene, only to be 
set to work or ordered away. Bands of plunderers appeared, only to 
find themselves arrested at once by swiftly extemporized authority. A 
special police foree was organized, and over it was placed a man whose 
wife and family had been lost in the flood... . In this quick universal 
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recognition of natural conditions, and in the self-command and resolute- 


ness that accompany it, we see the contrast between the later and the 
earlier disaster. 

Once the Christian world strove, at any cost, to work such events into 
its own preconceived theories, and make them point its own moral. 
Now it is content to wait for their teaching, and to conform its theories, 
at whatever cost, to them. It is from these events that our theology 
must be formed. They must teach us, not we them. Only in this way 
can such frightful disasters be harmonized with the Divine sovereignty 
at all. No existing conception of God is a complete conception; our 
theories of the Divine are all crude and half-formed: though God has 
been revealing himself for forty or fifty or a hundred centuries, he has 
not yet revealed himself wholly. For this there must be years or cen- 
turies more. He has not manifested himself. He is manifesting him- 
self. This work of horror is one manifestation more. We must let it 
lead us one step further on in our comprehension of that Infinite Wis- 
dom which finds centuries none too long, and earthquakes and torrents 
none too mighty, to image itself before the world. 


Public Opinion—that copious and invaluable weekly record 
of comment on current events *—has given much space to two 
leading incidents of the past month. First is the turn given to 
the Temperance appeal by the prodigious defeat of constitutional 
prohibition in Pennsylvania (June 18, by a majority of 189,020) 
and its equally significant repeal in Rhode Island. The common 
point of attack, just now, is “the saloon in politics.” The other 
is the shock given to the public mind by the discovery (in the 
“Cronin murder”) that a political organization has been suffere: 
to exist, the Clan-na-Gael, whose methods appear to include 
secret tribunals and assassination. The shock seems to be uni- 
versal and healthy. 

Among ourselves, the most marked event has been the full 
acceptance by the Directing Board of the American Unitarian 
Association, with a distinct understanding of the responsibility 
it will involve, of the enlarged scale proposed for work in Japan, 
including potentially a staff of six co-laborers, to be wholly or 
in part from our resources, which are as yet quite inadequate 
to our present work. We have spoken elsewhere of the nature 
of the opportunity thus embraced. Mr. Knapp’s report in Anni- 
versary Week produced an extraordinary impression on the class 
of minds it was most important to reach: so genuine a conviction 


* Edited in Washington, D.C.; office of publication, 140 Vesey Street, New York 
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of duty, among the most sober-minded of our ministers and lay- 
men on that Board, we have rarely known. As Mr. Wendte said, 
in resigning his California charge, which for three years he has 
made so admirably successful, “ Japan is our glorious opportunity ; 
California is our instant duty.” His place is taken by Mr. Van 
Ness, whose sagacity, zeal, and winning quality have been so 
conspicuous the last five years in Denver. 

Topics of special interest in the June magazines are: WVine- 
teenth Century, Appeal against Female Suffrage (by English 
ladies, a paper already famous), Agnosticism and Christianity 
(by Professor Huxley), the Great French Revolution (by Prince 
Kropotkin) ; Fortnightly, What the Revolution of 1789 did 
(by Frederic Harrison), the House of Habsburg (by Edward 
Freeman); Contemporary, Dr. Johnson as a Radical, Genesis 
and some of its Critics (a conservative view); The New Review 
(a handsome monthly of 96 pages, published at sixpence in Eng- 
land or 15 cents here), Homes of the People (an East London 
study); Century, Woman’s Work for Women (by Helen Camp- 
bell); Atlantic, Reflections after a Wandering in Australia (May 
and June, two delightful papers by Professor Bryce); the inter- 
esting papers on Cicero, by Miss Preston, close in July. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.* 


By far the most attractive and important literary enterprise of 
the year is the publication by the Century Company of the great 
Encyclopedic Lexicon, long known to be preparing under the 
charge of Professor Whitney, of which the first instalment (A 
to appetency) has just appeared, in 272 large quarto three-column 
pages. It is on a much more generous scale than either of the 
works with which it would naturally be compared, excepting 
Murray’s great Historical Dictionary (now brought down to 
cass-), the corresponding part of the “Imperial” covering but 
132 pages, and of Cassell’s “ Encyclopedic” 252; while these 
are both larger and of incomparably more beautiful typography. 
As to this last, we have (as in the very convenient octavo of 
Stormonth) the leading word of each article in a clear, bold 
“Clarendon” type, without capitals except where these are actu- 


*The Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Prepared under the Superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Vale University. New York: 
The Century Company. 4to. 6 vols. 
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ally in common use (as in the adjective Albanian or in the desig- 
nation of natural groups, as Alawdu), and undisfigured by any 
marks of pronunciation, which are given in a uniform and con- 
venient system of respelling. Gradations of type (three sizes), 
and leading words or phrases in bold-face, perform all needed ser- 
vice for easy consultation; and the type is much kinder to the 
eye than in Murray. 

In the matter of Illustrations, in particular, this stands easily 
at the head of all similar works that we have seen, unless it may 
be some German text-books on special topics. We have num- 
bered on these pages upwards of five hundred (519) distinct 
cuts * (some of them grouped under single heads), each complete 
enough to serve as illustration of some single object, ranging 
all the way from a simple diagram in geometry to an elaborate 
drawing in natural history,—as the pair of adjutant-birds on p. 
75, or in architecture.—as the Alhambra on p. 139 and the 
altar-tomb on p. 159. The technical workmanship in many of 
these is surprisingly good, and in numerous cases —as in alpaca, 
aiguiere, almond —can be best appreciated with a tolerably 
strong magnifier, which we have used constantly in examining 
them. The critic will especially note the pains taken to illus- 
trate those obscure points of biology —as in Acinete, Actinozoa, 
annulus, amoeba, Allorhina —so important in recent studies of 
morphology. The same may be said of the mechanic arts, an- 
tiquities, numismatology, and, in general, of whatever requires 
in its definition to be clearly presented to the eye; while in 
beauty of execution many of these illustrations —as of the em- 
peror-moth, Apatura, p. 255 — fairly rank, on their small scale, 
as pleasing works of art. 

These mechanical details are what first strike the eye, and tell 
one at a glance what manner of work he is dealing with. The 
fulness of treatment under the several heads is what he wants 
next to know, and this is best shown by single examples. Thus, 
under the head anchor,— a misspelling, we are told, for the older 
and better anker,—we have, first, twelve lines of careful and con- 
densed etymology; then eight definitions, numbered and distin- 
guished, of about two lines each; these are expanded by a para- 
graph of description and curious information, in sixty-eight lines 
of fine print, and further illustrated by eight drawings, both 
nautical and architectural, and the explanation of eighteen tech- 


* As compared with 202 in the “ Imperial ’’ and 245 in Cassell. 
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nical phrases; the whole being followed by thirty-two deriva- 
tives or compounds, filling three columns, with three pictured 
illustrations. Again, under the title absolute, we have eleven 
numbered definitions (besides three others under the heads meta- 
physical and mathematical), twenty-three phrases explained, sev- 
eral of them quite elaborately in their physical or mathematical 
use, with twenty-one synonyms arranged in nine groups. Under 
all we have three close columns of really delightful miscellany, 
in thirteen numbered sections, with thirty-two phrases explained 
and eighty-one citations. Under act, besides seven formal defi- 
nitions and twenty-one technical phrases explained, there is a list 
of about forty statutes of different times, English or American, 
of greater or less historical importance. These are fair examples 
of the elaboration; while under other titles — as alarm or ample, 
for example —the several synonyms are discussed, with literary 
citations, in what we may call models of condensed and lucid 
exposition. It is also worth while to note that in such examples 
as alcohol, ammonia, and the like, the chemical symbol is given 
along with the definition, adding very greatly to the value and 
convenience of this as a technical dictionary,— which for all the 
uses of the general student it is, on a scale of extraordinary 
completeness. 

The literary citations just spoken of are by no means, in gen- 
eral, so conspicuous a feature in this dictionary as in some others, 
Johnson’s and Richardson’s, for example. On the other hand, they 
are from a great variety of sources, whether grave or gay; and, 
to show the care with which they are selected, it is mentioned 
that one of the collaborators has made a special reading of the 
entire works of Chaucer for the uses of this lexicon. It is de- 
signed that dialectic forms, like the Scotch, and all periods of the 
language, including forgotten forms of early English and the 
obsolete pedantries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
shall be fully represented: everything, in short, which shows 
the language complete, in all its recognized literary speech, and 
in all the monstrous accumulation of technical jargon that has 
been heaped upon it in our age of scientific analysis and mechani- 
cal invention.* 

This purpose, well carried out, will, as announced, run up the 
vocabulary to the enormous total of two hundred thousand 


*We count two hundred and nineteen compounds of the thoroughly un-English 
amphi-. 
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words. How vast this number is, beyond all literary precedent, 
may be better judged from knowing that a general vocabulary 
of Latin, sufficient for all ordinary use, may be included in fif- 
teen thousand words,* and a French dictionary (Brockhaus), 
tolerably complete, contains about forty-five thousand : of course, 
what is here called New Latin for scientific uses, with those tech- 
nical terms that make a sort of common dialect in all modern 
tongues, would expand these numbers indefinitely,— all being 
supposed to be included here. But, besides, English has come 
in touch as no other language has with every known land and 
tongue, and what it has fairly absorbed, or naturalized, has ex- 
panded its legitimate stock of words beyond all precedent: we 
hardly turn a page at random here, without finding scraps of 
the wealth of dialect, that like the wealth of commerce has been 
gathered into its expanding circle; while, under such heads as 
anarchy, anthropology, anti-slavery, aud their derivatives, we 
find how carefully the latest local uses of terms have been 
included. 

Professor Whitney’s eminence as a philologist is assurance that 
the latest and safest of known learning has been amply repre- 
sented. One might possibly have feared, with all the wealth of 
book-lore gathered by him and his forty assistants or editorial 
contributors, some little tendency to pedantry or purism — some- 
thing stiffish and dictatorial, whether in the forms or the sounds 
of speech. Instead of this, the information, vast and condensed 
as it is, is given in a bland, genial way, and the editor seems even 
to welcome those processes of careless or indolent variation, 
which he knows to be part of the shaping force that distinguishes 
live languages from dead ones. We once heard Mr. Edward Free- 
man, the historian, vindicate to himself the charge of “ pedantry ” 
—that is, minute accuracy —in his almost resentful refusal to 
admit the familiar term “ Anglo-Saxon” as describing the speech 
of King Alfred; but here we find it as intelligently defended by 
Professor March. The Saturday Review speaks very disdain- 
fully of our American way of spelling labor and honor, which 
this lexicon consistently adopts; while against sundry purists it 
defends the phrase “is being built,” uses the forms Jiter and the- 
ater by preference, drops the digraph in anesthetic and homeop- 
athy, admits antipode on the authority of Lamb and Emerson, 
and even, apparently, the singular aborigine, and, to our deep 


* Expertus loquor, having compiled the Vocabulary myself.— Ep. 
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grief, shrinks the great name “ Shakespeare” to the pinched and 
meagre Shakspere. 

It is in pronunciation, however, that our editor shows most the 
genial comity we have ascribed to him. He reminds us of the 
grave fault of orthoépists who have given each syllable a sound 
as if it were accented, encouraging a formal habit of utterance 
unpleasing and ill-bred; he explains that in actual use there are 
three grades of precision in spoken speech, each proper to its 
special use; and he has marked with delicacy and skill quite 
marvellous those shades of tone through which the sound may 
slide without offence to the educated ear. He recognizes the 
principle that language consists, primarily, in its actual spoken 
sounds, not in the written representatives of them; and possibly 
is not quite conservative enough of those obscurer consonant 
sounds (as of r and 7) which a slovenly utterance has dropped, 
while in the written form they are scrupulously preserved. We 
regret to see that Professor Whitney quite ignores the delicately 
hinted 7 in alms,— which, we hold, ought in deliberate speech to 
be distinguished positively as well as negatively from arms ; and 
fear he gives away too freely, here and there, the more strenuous 
consonant r, which we regard it as a virtue in our American 
speech, guilty as it is on other points, that here it tends to res- 
cue and save. This obliterating of finer sounds in current 
speech is the fatal obstacle to schemes of phonetic spelling,— 
which we suppose Professor Whitney thinks more kindly of than 
we do. Mr. Francis Newman a few years ago — we think it was 
in the Contemporary of January or February, 1884 — wrote an 
ingenious defence of these too neglected and forlorn elements of 
our English speech, arguing that even in such words as though 
and psalm we should rather restore the sound than abolish the 
sign. It is a very pretty quarrel, into which we do not enter, 
farther than to say that a literary journal is by function and right 
conservative in these matters, and that we do not yet go so far 
away from old usage as our new guides would apparently permit. 

But one may well be thankful, even for more freedom than he 
cares to use. And our last word is one of gratitude, unqualified 
by any misgiving, for the mere delight we have had in the hours 
spent over these ample, beautiful, and all-satisfying pages. It 
remains only to add that this Lexicon is to be completed in 24 
of these Parts, making six volumes of something more than 1,000 
pages each,— the price being $10 per volume. 
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annotated copy, and also an introductory essay, “The Philosophical Writ- 
ings of Rowland G. Hazard,” by Professor George P. Fisher.) 

Roberty, E. de. L’Inconnaissable: Sa Métaphysique, sa Psychologie. 
Paris: F. Alean. 1889. 191 pp. 

Rydberg, Viktor A. Teutonic Mythology. Authorized translation 
from the Swedish by Rasmus B. Anderson. London: Swan & Sonnen- 
schein. 1889. 706 pp. 

Veitch, John. Knowing and Being. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1889. 
(Lectures to advanced class of logic and metaphysics in the University 
of Glasgow.) 

Piper, Paul, editor. Die Biblischen- und die Mariendichtungen. 
(Geistliche Dichtung des Mittelalters.) Berlin. 1888. 


History and Biography. 


Arbois de Jubainville, Marie Henri d’. Les Premiers Habitans de 
Europe d’aprés les Ecrivains de l’Antiquité et les Travaux des Lin- 
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guistes. 2de édition augmentée. Tome I. Paris: E. Thorin. 1889. 
(The first edition, in one volume, was published in 1877.) 

Babelon, Ernest. Manual of Oriental Antiquities, including the Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, and Industrial Arts of Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, 
Syria, Judea, Phoenicia, and Carthage. Translated and edited by B. T. A. 
Evetts. Illustrated. London: Grevel & Co. 1889. 312 pp. 

Douarche, Aristide. L’Université de Paris et les Jésuites (XVI° et 
XVII Siécles). Paris: Hachette. 1888. 327 pp. 

Durand, John. New Materials for the History of the American Revo- 
lution. Translated from documeuts in the French archives, and edited 
by John Durand. New York: Holt. 1889. 3811 pp. 

Haines, Charles R. Christianity and Islam in Spain, a.p. 756-1031. 
London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 182 pp. (The Kaye Prize 
essay, Cambridge University.) 

Hendricks, Lawrence. ‘The London Charterhouse: Its Monks and its 
Martyrs. With a Short Account of the English Carthusians after its 
Dissolution. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 390 pp. Plates. 

Howard, George E. An Introduction to the Local Constitutional 
History of the United States. Vol. I. Baltimore. 1889. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Extra 
Vol. IV.) 

Clayden, P. W. Rogers and his Contemporaries. In two volumes. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1889. (Consists largely of letters written 
by Samuel Rogers and of letters to him.) 

Dunlop, Robert. Life of Henry Grattan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1889. 236 pp. (International Statesmen series.) 

Ward, Wilfrid. William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. 
London: Macmillan. 1889. 462 pp. Portrait. 


Miscellaneous. 


Burroughs, John. Indoor Studies. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889. (Suggestive Essays on Thoreau, Science and Literature, Matthew 
Arnold, Gilbert White, Victor Hugo, Biologist’s Tree of Life, Ethics of 
War, ete., brought together from various periodicals. ) 

Lubbock, Sir John. The Pleasures of Life. Part II. London: Mac- 
millan. 1889. (A second collection of short essays.) 

Baker, Thomas B. Ll. War with Crime, being a selection of reprinted 
papers on crime, reformatories, ete. Edited by Herbert Phillips and 
Edmund Verney. London: Longmans. 1889. 229 pp. Portrait. 

Playfair, Sir Lyon. Subjects of Social Welfare. London: Cassell & 
Co. 1889. 392 pp. (Arranged under the heads of Public Health, In- 
dustrial Wealth, and National Education.) 

Boehmert, Carl Victor. La Participation aux Bénéfices: Etude Pra. 
tique sur ce Mode de Rémuneration du Travail. Traduite de l’Allemand 
par Albert Trombert. Paris: Libr. Chaix. 752 pp. 
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Bulletin de la Participation aux Bénéfices, publié par la Société formée 
pour faciliter "Etude Pratique des Diverses Méthodes de Participation du 
Personnel dans les Bénéfices de l’Entreprise. 9me année. Paris. 1887. 
190 pp. 

Franklin, B., D.D. Marriage and Divorce in Physical, Psychical, 
Moral, and Social Relations according to the Law Natural and Revealed. 
New York. E. & J. B. Young. 1889. 208 pp. 

Funk & Wagnalls announce a new Encyclopedia of Missions, giving 
the history, geography, ethnology, biography, and statistics of missions, 
from the apostolic times to the present, with maps, diagrams, and a 
copious index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
Revelation. By Isaac M. Atwood, D.D. Price 25 cts. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


History of the People of Israel from the Reign of David up to the Capture of 
Samaria. By Ernest Renan. Price $2.50. 


From The Century Company, New York. 
The Century. [lustrated Monthly Magazine. November, 1888, to April, 1889. 
The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of the English language, pre- 
pared under the superintendence of William Dwight Whitney (A-appetency). 4to. 


pp. 272. $2.50. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Revelation of God, and Other Sermons. By John W. Chadwick. Price $1.00 
The Liberal Christian Ministry. By J.T. Sunderland, M.A. Price, paper, 25 cts. ; 
cloth, 50 cts. 
From Ginn & Co , Boston. 
The Leading Facts of French History. By D. H. Montgomery. 
price, $1.25. 


Plato: Protagoras. With the Commentary of Hermann Sauppe. Translated, 
with additions, by James A. Towle. Mailing price, $1.50. 


Mailing 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Yerk. 


Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. I. Edited by Rev. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A., Secretary. Price $3.00.— For sale by Estes & Laurtat. 

The Geography of Marriage; or, Legal Perplexities of Wedlock in the United 
States. By William L. Snyder, Price $1.50. 

English History by Contemporary Writers. The Crusade of Richard I. 1189-92. 
Selected and arranged by T. A. Archer, B.A. Price $1.25. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. A Selection of the Most Memorable 
Passages in his Writings and Conversations. Price $1.00. 

Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies. By George Glover Crocker. 
Price 75 cts.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt. 1769-1783. 2 vols. 


8vo. 
$5.00. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


American Statesmen. George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 2 vols. 
$2.50. 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Colloquies on Preaching. By Henry Twells, M.A. $1.75.—For sale by Little, 
Brown & Co. 





